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Cotton-Textile Institute Takes Steps 
To Strengthen Export Trade 





Joint Representation or Organization 


Under Webb-Pomerene Act Urged by Mr. Hines 


oping and directing exports of 

cotton textiles in specific markets 
either through ordinary processes of 
joint representation or under the pro- 
visions of the Webb-Pomerene Act is 
suggested by Walker D. Hines, presi- 
dent of The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
Inc., in announcing the results of a 
special study which has just been con- 
cluded under his direction. 


CG ovine concentration in devel- 


To Strengthen Export Trade 


Concentration which Mr. Hines urges 
the industry to consider would strengthen 
the American export trade in cotton 
goods in five ways: 

1. Eliminate unnecessary  cut-price 
competition among our own ex- 
porters. 

2. Promote more comprehensive re- 

search and planning. 

Utilize the restricted personnel 

which has necessary training and 

experience. 

. Eliminate unnecessary cost. 

. Attract the best type of banking 
accommodation. 

In describing the methods of combin- 
ation available, Mr. Hines states: 

“The Webb-Pomerene Act affords a 
wide choice of means of combining 
even to the extent of eliminating price 
or other competition, as far as export 
business is concerned. It is noteworthy 
that while many mill interests lament 
the restrictions of our Anti-Trust Act 
on the handling of domestic business, 
those mills have not yet availed them- 
selves of the opportunities afforded by 
the Webb-Pomerene Act to be relieved 
of those restrictions in handling export 
business. 

“Whatever the form of combination 
employed in foreign business, the object 
should be to get the most efficient organ- 
ization possible with the necessary 
export experience and specially trained 
personnel, and with the necessary fa- 
cilities for studying and adequately serv- 
ing the markets selected. 
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Walker D. Hines, President, 
The Cotton-T extile Institute 


“For these essentials, nothing can 
be a substitute. Combination without 
necessary business background, experi- 
ence and training can promise nothing 
but disappointment. In fact, one of 
the leading reasons for greater com- 
bination is to get the maximum use 
of the too restricted amount of export 
talent and experience now available. 


Good Bank Facilities 


“Our study indicates that we are well 
situated as to bank facilities and that 
our most experienced export interests, 
whose credit problems are of the most 
trustworthy character, have little if any 
complaint that other countries have any 
substantial advantages in this respect. 

“The very substantial volume of our 
cotton textile exports demonstrates that 
we are in position, as to many types 
of goods as well as yarns, to meet suc- 
cessful outside competition in various 
parts of the world. We are in position 
to do this to an increasing extent, pro- 
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vided our export processes are suf- 
ficiently improved. 

“Highly abnormal conditions im- 
mediately following the World War led 
to an extraordinary volume of exports 
which naturally were handled under 
hastily formulated plans and under 
specially hazardous conditions. Serious 
losses resulted. 

“Recollections of these post-war 
losses seem still to have some influence 
both in merchandising and_ banking 
quarter. It is important to emphasize, 
and the most experienced exporters now 
fully realize, that conditions have since 
gradually settled down to a normal 
situation. 


Few Highly Trained Export Men 


“An examination of our present 
methods shows a large number of dif- 
ferent export interests and as a result 
of this large number, many of them 
necessarily operate in a comparatively 
small way. Examination also shows a 
relatively small supply of men with a 
highly specialized training requisite for 
the most successful handling of a busi- 
ness so entirely different from the 
selling of our output at home. 

“In addition to the outstanding need 
for greater concentration and co- 
operation, there needs to be increased 
appreciation of the points that the ex- 
port business is a specialized business 
very different from domestic business ; 
that time and money are required to 
develop it; that if undertaken, it is nec- 
essary to stay with it in years of good 
domestic profits; and that it is worth 
spending, in this manner, time, money, 
persistence and patience in order to 
broaden and further stabilize the de- 
mand for the output of our great cotton 
textile capacity. 


Build Solidly for Future 


“The mill desiring export business 
should be prepared to take export or- 
ders to a pre-determined percent of its 
capacity, regardless of the conditions 
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of domestic business, as export business 
cannot be built up by taking orders one 
year and refusing them the next. 

“Whenever a new market is to be 
entered a well-trained, capable man for 
the market should be secured and guar- 
anteed a sufficient income so that he can 
live under conditions in keeping with 
his work, and further, in order that he 
may build solidly for the future, develop 
possible future outlets rather than con- 
centrate only on immediate orders. 
This man should select, train and 
supervise all agents and assist the im- 
porting customers. 

“Owing to the small percentage of 
our export sales, relative to our total 
cotton piece goods production (approxi- 
mately 6%), and also to the short time 
in which the majority of export houses 
have been engaged in this branch of 
the industry, it is not surprising that 
we have comparatively few thoroughly 
trained and capable executives, sales- 
men and agents at present connected 
with the cotton goods export trade at 
headquarters and traveling to and lo- 
cated in foreign markets. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to have this type of 
personnel with any important organi- 
zation or combination formed for the 
purpose of handling export trade in a 
more effective and orderly manner.” 


Joint Action Advised 


As a means of effecting the desired 
concentration Mr. Hines _ suggests 
greater resort to joint action by selling 
agents in developing trade in particular 
markets or that export corporations or 
associations be formed. 

“There are a few combined selling 
arrangements now functioning among 
commission houses,” he states, “in most 
cases, these combinations cover all ex- 
port markets and one important selling 
combination of several commission 
houses is operating to cover the Philip- 
pine Island market. 

“As a further and more formal step, 
corporations or associations could be 
formed under the Webb-Pomerene Act 
either for the handling of all exports 
of a particular fabric generally, or for 
the handling of exports of all kinds of 
fabric in a given geographical division. 

“As much of our export business is 
done through three hands, viz.: mill, 
commission house and independent ex- 
porter (converting house exporter), it 
may be necessary, should any large or- 
ganizations be formed, to consolidate 
these factors in order to reduce ex- 
penses and to concentrate more effect- 
ually the capable export executives, 
sales men and agents. Certainly all du- 
plicate or unnecessary cost should be 
eliminated to broaden our export op- 
portunity.” 


Boise as a Wool Center 


Boise, Idaho—‘That Boise is an im- 
portant wool center, is demonstrated 
by the fact that four large eastern wool 
buying firms now maintain resident 
buyers here,” declared a local wool man 
recently. 
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Waste Yarn Spinners Organize 





To Ask Special Division in 
the Cotton-Textile Institute 


LoulIsvVILLE, Ky. 

N THE call of Phillip S. Tuley, 

president of the Louisville Cotton 
Mills Co., and still president of the in- 
active Middle States Textile Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which has not 
functioned since formation of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., there was 
a meeting in Louisville on Jan. 11 of 
the manufacturers of yarns and similar 
materials produced from cotton mill 
wastes. It was decided to ask the 
Institute to form a special division of 
their branch of the industry. 

For some years the situation as re- 
gards such products has been unsatis- 
factory. The manufacturers of coarse 
yarns, and materials from mill waste 
have not been able to secure a price 
equal to the price of middling cotton for 
long periods, with the result that mill 
waste has been sold at prices which 
were too low as compared with cost of 
cotton. 


Their Previous Troubles 


Yarn manufacturers have been com- 
plaining, but seemed unable to get to- 
gether to secure necessary information 
regarding their business and product, or 
to work in proper harmony for a more 
substantial market. There has been too 
much listening to the prices quoted by 
consumers as having been quoted to 
them by some competing producer, who 
probably never quoted any such price. 
















TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, 
Second Annual Convention, New 
York City, Jan. 22-23, 1929. 

Textile Section, New York 
Board of Trade, Regular Meeting, 
New York City, Jan. 24, 1929. 

South Central Section, Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists, Annual Meet- 
ing, Patten Hotel, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Jan. 26, 1929. 

Textile Division, American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
a New York City, Jan. 27, 





Rhode Island Textile Associa- 
tion, Annual Meeting and Ban- 
quet, Providence-Biltmore Hotel, 
Providence, R. I., Jan. 28, 1929. 

Boston Wool Trade Associa- 
tion, Annual Banquet, Copley 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., Feb. 
7, 1929. 

“The Golden Fleece,” a Pageant 
of the Wool Industries, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, March 
18-22, 1929. 

Knitting Arts Exposition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
April 15-19, 1929. 

Twelfth Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, May 6-11, 1929. 
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Producers have been operating in dark- 
ness, and without proper knowledge of 
conditions. 

It was with this situation in mind that 
the meeting was called. After discus- 
sion of the various problems, considera- 
tion was given to formation of a trade 
group or division of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute. About half of the organiza- 
tions represented at the meeting were 
already members of the Institute, and 
the others showed willingness to enter. 
They had failed to join it previously 
through lack of understanding of its 
principles and efforts. The final decision 
was unanimously in favor of joining the 
Institute, and arranging for a special 
division, if possible, to care for their 
particular problems. 

Mr. Tuley served as chairman of the 
meeting, while Lee Rodman, as a direc- 
tor of The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
represented the latter organization, and 
told the members what the Institute 
stood for and what it was endeavoring 
to accomplish. 


Those Present 


Manufacturers present included those 
producing cordage, twines, mop yarns, 
and the other so-called low grade yarns, 
which are made largely from cotton 
by-products or waste. 

Present at the meeting were repre- 
sentatives of the Kohankus Mfg. Co., 


Paducah, Ky.; Eagle Cotton Mills, 
Madison, Ind.; McCord Co.,_ of 
Louisville and Grahampton, Ky.; 


Planters Chemical Co., Talladega, Ala. ; 
Puritan Cordage Mills, Louisville; 
Louisville Cotton Mills, Louisville; and 
Indiana Cotton Mills, of Cannell- 
ton, Ind. 


Tariff Committee of American 
Lace Industry 


In addition to the tariff committees 
in the textile industry reported in these 
columns last week the Tariff Committee 
of the American Lace Manufacturers 
Association consists of the following: 

H. A. Philips, president American 
Lace Manufacturers Association, chair- 
man; Hugo N. Schloss, treasurer 
Liberty Lace & Netting Works; C. B. 
J. Molitor, secretary American Lace 
Manufacturers Association; H. Brom- 
ley, president North American Lace 
Co.; Henry Geibel, vice-president, 
Thomas Wilson & Co. 





Textile Mills in S. C. Get Federal 
Tax Refunds 


Columbia, S. C.—Thirty-three textile 
mills in this State have been refunded 
a total of $628,098 in federal taxes 
during the last few days, according to 
figures compiled here. 





Symbol for Wool Pageant 


Emblem to be Used in Tying 
Up All Interested in Show 


(>= OF the mystical signs of the 
zodiac, the symbol of the heavenly 
constellation Aries, or The Ram, worked 
in gold against a black background 
dotted with gold stars, has been chosen 
as the official emblem for the forth- 
coming pageant of the wool industry, 
“The Golden Fleece,” to be held at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York, during the 
week of March 18. 

According to Donald D. Mitchell, of 
the Faulkner & Colony Co., director of 
the pageant, the emblem was selected 
from among a number of designs sub- 
mitted by a group of leading artists as 
being the most appropriate for identifi- 
cation with the wool industry in the 
pageant sponsored by it. 


Emblem is Symbolic 


The symbol is closely related to the 
sacred ram of classical mythology whose 
Golden Fleece, sought after by Jason 
and the Argonauts in the familiar 
legend, has provided the name for the 
pageant. 

The new emblem will be prominently 
featured in connection with every ac- 
tivity associated with the pageant. It 
has been incorporated into all the letter- 
heads, bulletins, advertising and other 
printed matter released by the pageant 
committee, and will play an important 
part in the decorative scheme of the 
pageant itself. 

Electros of the emblem in various 
sizes are being provided gratis by the 
pageant committee to mills of the in- 
dustry for use in their own advertising 
and on their stationery as a means of 
capitalizing the interest which the 
pageant is likely to arouse among the 
trade and public. 


Foresee New Era 


The Golden Fleece Pageant will mark 
the beginning of a new era in the re- 
lationship between retailers, manufac- 
turers of wearing apparel for men, 
women and children, and the producers 
of woolen and worsted fabrics in this 
country, according to Alex Walker, 
president of Strong, Hewat & Co. and 
chairman of the pageant committee. 

Through the opportunity that will be 
presented to the mills in the industry 
to show what they are capable of pro- 
ducing in style fabrics, and as a result 
of what the pageant itself is likely to 
accomplish through the emphasis that 
will be placed on the style significance 
of woolens and worsted, Mr. Walker 
believes that there will be created a 
vitally essential and greatly needed 
spirit of general confidence in the wool 
industry and in each of its branches— 
from the mill men to the retailers. The 
lack of confidence on the part of the 
retailer toward the manufacturer, and 





particularly, the manufacturer toward 
the mills, is claimed by Mr. Walker to 
be one of the greatest handicaps under 
which all branches of the industry are 
laboring today. 

Much of the fault for this condition 
is attributed by Mr. Walker to the 
wool industry itself. He shares the con- 
viction of the majority of those who 
are familiar with conditions in the in- 
dustry that the mills have been notori- 
ously backward in their production, 
distribution, merchandising and promo- 
tional methods and consequently are at 
the present time admittedly far from 
successful in their aims and purposes. 


Co-operate on Style Trend 


“Style trends should logically result 
from the cooperative efforts of retailer, 
clothing or garment manufacturer and 
woolen manufacturer,” said Mr. Walker. 
“This situation is precisely what the 
Golden Fleece pageant is calculated to 
bring about. 

“Because important retail and manu- 
facturing factors are being invited to 
take part in the pageant a greater ap- 
preciation of the mill’s problems and 
possibilities will result, and production 
will in the future be regulated more 
clearly in accordance with the actual 
needs of the trade and public. 

“IT am convinced that the pageant in 
March will do much to remedy the de- 
plorable condition which now exists. 
For one thing it will show what the 
industry itself is capable of doing. By 
gathering together the finest products 
of the leading mills of the country and 
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The Emblem of the Golden Fleece 
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submitting them to the judgment or 
impartial style committees from the 
retail and fashion world, the pageant 
will definitely reveal the current mode 
in wool fabrics and set up authoritative 
standards for the guidance of mill men, 
manufacturers, and retailers, as well as 
for the consuming public.” 


Worcester Association Meets 





Annual Meeting Elects Officers 
and Seeks Tariff Action 


Manufacturers’ Textile Association 
held its 16th annual meeting and dinner 
at the Bancroft Hotel, Worcester, Mass., 
on Jan. 9, with an attendance of 35. 
President J. Alonzo B. Taylor was 
toastmaster and the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, J. Alonzo B. Taylor, presi- 
dent of the Channing Smith® Textile 
Corp., Cherry Valley, Mass.; first vice- 
president, Earl F. Thayer, president’ of 
the Thayer Woolen Co., North Oxford, 
Mass., succeeding E. Benjamin Arm- 
strong, former agent for the Hamilton 
Woolen Co., Southbridge, Mass., re- 
signed ; second vice-president, Roger M. 
Grimwade, agent for the Charlton 
Woolen Co., Charlton City, Mass.; sec- 
retary, Eben S. Cleveland, president of 
the Intervale Mills, Inc., Quinebaug, 
Conn.; treasurer, Edward I. Comins, 
superintendent for Comins & Co., Inc., 
Rochdale, Mass.; executive committee, 
the above officers and J. Francis Legg, 
vice-president and treasurer of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Woolen Mill Co., 
and George W. Norwood, treasurer of 
the Thayer Woolen Co., North Oxford, 
Mass. All were reelected excepting the 
first vice-president. 

A. committee was appointed to prepare 
resolutions on the death of Henry C. 
Grirtiwade, treasurer of the Charlton 
Woolen Co., Charlton City, Mass., who 
was president of the association in 1925. 
A general discussion followed on the 
woolen and worsted tariffs, but no action 
was taken. 

The matter was left in the hands of the 
executive committee which is expected 
to make a report at the next meeting to 
be called by the president. It was the 
general opinion of the members that a 
new tariff schedule is absolutely nec- 
essary for the protection of the wool and 
woolen goods industry. Just what the 
basis of the recommended changes will 
be cannot be ascertained at the present 
time. 

The committee will probably draft a 
new schedule which will be presented 
in Washington. The members are un- 
decided as to the method to be employed 
in drafting a new schedule. Whether it 
will be based on custom decisions or on 
American wholesale valuation will have 
to be threshed out before briefs are filed. 

The prevailing opinion at the meeting 
was that there should be united effort 
on the part of all factions to raise the 
fabric and clothing schedule, it being 
felt that there is altogether too much 
foreign cloth and clothing coming into 
this country. 
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To Push Spun Silk 


Spun Silk Research Committee 
Appoints Technical Director 


The Spun Silk Research Committee, 
through its executive director, J. Ralph 
Corbett, announces the appointment of 
Constantin Scholer as technical advisor. 

The Committee has established a new 
technical department which will be 
centered around Mr. Scholer’s work. 
Through this technical department the 
Committee hopes to develop new con- 
structions containing spun silk. Mr. 
Scholer will represent the Spun Silk 
Research Committee in its contact work 
with the users of spun silk on matters 
pertaining to spun silk constructions. 
Mr. Scholer’s advisory services will be 
available to weavers, converters and 
knitters using spun silk or interested in 
developing new fabrics containing spun 


Constantin Scholer 


silk. His headquarters will be located at 
the offices of the Spun Silk Research 
Committee at 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 

In addition to the advisory work with 
weavers, the Committee plans to have 
at Mr. Scholer’s disposal, a few looms 
for experimental purposes in a_ silk 
weaving plant located near New York. 
It is hoped that as a result of this new 
technical work, a number of new spun 
silk constructions will be developed. 

Mr. Scholer is acquainted with silk 
manufacturing problems not only in the 
United States, but in the European pro- 
ducing centers as well. He was for ten 
years associated with the Duplan Silk 
Corp. as a co-manager of the weaving 
mill at their Hazelton plant, where he 
had special charge of new fabric con- 
structions. He later became associated 
with Cheney Brothers as technical ad- 
visor, in which capacity he served for a 
period of four years. 

It is hoped that spun silk users will 
take advantage of Mr. Scholer’s techni- 
cal experience, 
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Set Mercerized Yarn Regain 





Definitions and Standards 
Approved by Conference 


Washington, D. C. 

AN AGREEMENT for the stand- 

ardization of moisture content was 
reached at a conference between users 
and producers of mercerized cotton yarn 
and officials of the Simplified Practices 
Division of the Commerce Department 
at Washington Jan. 15. It was decided 
to designate July 1 as the date of effec- 
tiveness of the standard. The revision 
interval for the standard was fixed at a 
year. Before the agreement finally be- 
comes effective, the Commerce Depart- 
ment must receive the approval of the 
majority of the trade. 


Definitions and Standard 


In the definition of terms, the mois- 
ture content was described as “the dif- 
ference between the weight of the mate- 
rial as is (a) and the weight of the 
material in a bone dry condition, (b) 
expressed as a percentage of the original 
weight (a).” Regain was defined as 
“the difference between the weight of 
the material as is (a) and the weight in 


THE TEXTILE TREND 


Cotton Markets: Sales of goods 
show a good gain but excepting a 
few instances are still below pro- 
duction. Colored goods generally 
slow, but active buying is expected 
soon. Prices are low and should 
prove attractive to consumers. 
Wholesale buyers expected to cover 
spring and fall wants in the next 
two weeks. Garment trade reorder- 
ing and stressing need for imme- 
diate shipment. 

Wool Markets: Small fill-in 
orders, but lack of general activity. 
Direct to consumer clothiers ex- 
pected to place duplicate business 
in about three weeks. Popular 
priced worsted lines far behind in 
deliveries, due somewhat to early 
advent of Easter. January trading 
in worsted yarns an improvement 
over December; less price cutting 
noticeable. 

Knit Goods: <A general 2 to 4% 
cut in heavyweight underwear 
prices for fall is announced; trade 
hopes to meet increased production 
costs through added volume. Fall 
openings stress union suits and 
pastel shades in men’s goods. In- 
creasing importance of style re- 
ported in men’s half-hose; sale of 
women’s full-fashioned tends to- 
ward warm weather _ shades. 

Silk Markets: Raw silk market 
marked by sensational trading 
which breaks all records on Ex- 
change. Week’s turnover totaled 
4,500 bales, or more than the com- 
bined business on the Kobe and 
Yokohama exchanges for the same 
period. Both thrown and spun silk 
markets are quiet, pending activity 
at broad silk end. Silk fabric in- 
dustry looks for a good season. 
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a bone dry condition (b) expressed as a 
percentage of the bone dry weight. , 


a- 





Thus < 100 equals percent mois- 


a—b 


ture content, while wae < 100 equals 


percent regain. 

In arriving at a standard for regain 
and moisture content, the following def- 
initions were approved: ‘“Mercerized 
yarns having a regain below 7.5% or 
above 9.5% shall be adjusted by the 
seller or buyer as the case may be on the 
regain basis of 8.5%. Such yarns with 
a regain between 7.5% and 9.5% shall 
not call for adjustment between buyer 
and seller.” 


Standing Committee 


A standing committee was appointed 
to supervise the establishment of the 
standard, with W. A. Pedler of the 
Acadia Mills as chairman. It was fur- 
ther agreed that the committee should 
be composed of one member from the 
Mercerizers Association, two members 
from the National Association of Ho- 
siery and Underwear Manufacturers, 
two members from the Associated Knit- 
underwear Manufacturers, and one 
member each from the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers and 
The Cotton-Textile Institute. Dr. R. W. 
Webb of the cotton marketing division 
of the Department of Agriculture was 
also assigned a place on the committee. 

In order that a free interchange of 
ideas might be had, it was decided to 
hold the greater part of the conference 
in executive session. Representatives 
of the press including the TExTILE 
Wor.p’s correspondent, were therefore 
requested to withdraw so that the 
members of the conference could speak 
with a greater frankness than they 
would be willing to do were they ap- 
prehensive as to being quoted. 

Shortly before the decision to con- 
tinue in executive session was reached, 
the conference threatened to break up 
over failure to agree upon definitions. 
Before the conference adjourned Secre- 
tary Whiting of the Commerce De- 
partment gave a brief address on the 
benefits that have accrued to other in- 
dustries in agreeing upon standard 
definitions and practices. 


Summary of Factors 


A summary of the factors to be con- 
sidered in arriving at a standard for 
computing the moisture content in mer- 
cerized cotton yarn, was given by E. M. 
Schencke of the National Association 
of Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
turers. During the course of this sum- 
mary, Mr. Schencke asserted that twist 
of the yarn had nothing to do with the 
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Mercerizing Companies Merge 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. and Na- 


tional Yarn & Processing Co. Combine 


HE Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., 

of Chattanooga, Tenn., and the 
National Yarn & Processing Co., of 
Rossville, Ga., with combined resources 
of over $10,000,000, have been merged, 
according to an announcement made 
by J. S. Verlenden, president of the 
former company, Tuesday evening of 
this week. The resulting company will 
be known as the Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co. No cash consideration 
was involved in the deal, the transac- 
tion being accomplished by exchange of 
stock. 

The present Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
capital has been increased through the 
issue of $1,250,000 preferred stock, mak- 
ing the total capital of the present com- 
pany $5,000,000 common stock and 
$1,250,000 preferred. 

The combined companies are now in 
an enviable position with their several 
plants grouped under one management. 
The present organization comprises two 
spinning mills of approximately 60,000 
spinning spindles in each, producing a 
range of single and ply combed yarns 
from 8’s to 120’s; and two mercerizing 
plants with mercerizing and winding 
capacity of about 325,000 lbs. weekly; 
with also a modern and well equipped 
dye plant, combining skein, package and 
warp methods, with a capacity of 100,- 
000 Ibs. of dyed yarn weekly, and facili- 
ties for dyeing and winding rayon and 
for the production of specialty yarns. 


Annual Output $13,000,000 


The combined companies have ap- 
proximately 2,300 employees and an an- 
nual output valued at approximately 
$13,000,000. The enlarged company will 
specialize in single and ply combed 
yarns in natural, mercerized, bleached 
and dyed; also dyed rayon and specialty 
yarns. 


Personnel of Company 


T. H. McKinney, formerly president 
of the National Yarn & Processing Co., 
becomes vice-president and_ general 
manager of the merged company. 
Officers and directors of the Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co. are as_ follows: 
J. S. Verlenden, President; G. H. Mil- 
ler, vice-president; R. J. Mathewson, 
vice-president; T. H. McKinney, vice- 
president and general manager; A. H. 
Thatcher, secretary; R. C. Thatcher, 
assistant general manager; R. P. Clark, 
general superintendent. Board of Direc- 
tors: J. S. Verlenden, G. H. Miller, R. J. 
Mathewson, T. H. McKinney, R. C. 
Thatcher, T. R. Preston, P. F. O’Neill, 
John Chambliss; W. H. Thatcher, 
George P. Haslam,. John Stagmaier, 
George T. Williams, Kenneth Howie, 
W. M. VanLeer, R. H. Thatcher. 


Background of Companies 


The nucleus of the present Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co. was started about 


36 years ago at Piedmont, Ala., by A. G. 
Thatcher, Jacob Barlow and W. Lane 
Verlenden. The original capital in- 
vested was $75,000, and various pro- 
grams of expansion with some additions 
of capital have taken place leading to 





the formation of Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co. in 1922 with a capital of 
$5,000,000. 

The National Yarn & Processing Co. 
was organized in 1925 by Mr. McKin- 
ney and associates and has enjoyed 
steady and successful growth up to the 
present time. The National plant is 
valued at approximately $1,250,000 and 
makes a valuable addition to those 
of the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., 
greatly broadening the service of the 
latter organization in the textile in- 
dustry. 


Converters Dine and Confer 





Consider New 


Inventory Date 


And Means for Checking Yardage 


HE annual dinner and meeting of 

the Converters Association was 
held Jan. 15 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. 

A group of important bankers at- 
tended as guests of the association and 
were asked their opinion, from a finan- 
cial standpoint, regarding a proposed 
change in the inventory date from June 
30 to July 31. 


Bankers in Attendance 


About 175 members and guests of the 
association heard Dr. B. M. Anderson, 
of the Chase National Bank, discuss 
money rates in relation to business 
operations and listened to Sidney H. 
Scheuer, of Louis Lowinson 
analyze the status and function of the 
converting industry. 

Mr. Scheuer stressed the point that 
the future of the converting trade de- 
pends, to a great extent, upon what the 
converters do to help the gray goods 
mills run on a profitable basis. 

S. C. Lamport, remarking that it was 
a noteworthy event to have so many 
important bankers at the meeting, called 
upon them to take a closer and more 
intimate interest in the affairs of their 
converter clients. 

He further declared that by discour- 
aging clients who seek the bankers’ help, 
mainly for entering into cut-throat com- 
petition, is one of the most important 
services that can be rendered to the legi- 
timate converter. 


M. J. Warner on Inventory Date 


President M. J. Warner introduced 
the question of postponing inventory 
dates and told the gathering, in part: 

“The group toward which style equa- 
sion is most forcibly directed is recog- 
nized to be in greatest distress, and 
while what I may have to say does apply 
in a measure to all, still it is focussed on 
that branch supplying cotton goods for 
the making of outer garments for women 
and children. 

“Your officers are charged with the 
obligation to make periodic surveys, 
learn the ills of the trade, and apply 
remedies if they can be found. I could 
suggest a surgeon who would most 
likely recommend that certain things be 
‘cut out,’ or a man of medicine who 
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might administer some quieting dose 
that would give you sweet dreams ot 
unreal things, but as a diagnostician I 
recommend a neurologist, for I am 
firmly convinced that the greater part 
of your trouble is a state of mind, rather 
than physical. 

“The collective production of the cot- 
ton goods converter, and in advance of 
the seasonal demand, expresses a moun- 
tain of merchandise against which no 
considerable impression is made until 
interest is awakened by the first sugges- 
tion of a coming summer. Fixing that 
time about March 1, there is shown a 
selling period of about three months for 
the disposing of our goods, at prices 
originally established. 

“The volume that we then put into 
the channels of retail distribution shows 
a net profit on cost, and now we come 
to the pre-inventory month: Promptly, 
and at that turn, price slashing starts, 
with the result that for the 30 days fol- 
lowing, we are busy dissipating the 
profits of the entire season’s efforts, and 
very fortunate if we wind up our fiscal 
year without a drain upon capital. 

“There is no law of the land that says 
your fiscal year must end on June 30, 
and I am recommending that you ter- 
minate your year on July 31, which 
offers an added 30 days for selling at 
full prices, leaving the month of July 
for the disposal of odd lots and rejected 
goods at whatever price they may bring. 
I would warn you in advance that there 
is nothing of value in this recommenda- 
tion if in accepting it you then resolve to 
provide an added volume of merchan- 
dise; you must do one thing, but not the 
other.” 


The ensuing lively debate about this 
proposal was the feature of the evening. 


Henry Lauten on Yardage 


Henry Lauten, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finishers, in his address ad- 
vised the establishment of a checking 
bureau to insure proper return of yard- 
age by finishers. He said in part: 

“Among the accomplishments of the 
association during the last year, one that 
stands out in its importance to our mem- 
bers is, perhaps, the acceptance of the 
resolution by the Finishers and Con- 
verters Associations relating to return 
of yardage and remnants. 

“The question pending with the finish- 


(Continued on page 97) 
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Silk Uncertain, Leaning Toward Weakness 


Continued Irregularity with Scant Strength 
on Recoveries, Forecasts Dr. Haney 


T MUST be admitted that the 

silk market is very difficult to 

size up. It has been dull and 
narrow during the last month or 
two, and its action throws little 
light on the future trend. Man- 
ufacturers are uncertain as to 
the markets for broad silks, and 
nothing definite has yet devel- 
oped to indicate any consider- 
able change for the better, al- 
though hopes for good spring 
business continue to be ex- 
pressed. Japanese reelers appear to 
be more willing to sell of late, as in- 
dicated by the increased receipts from 
the filatures. Also shipments from Japan 
were unusually heavy last month. 
Nevertheless, the last statistical state- 
ment of the Silk Association of America 
was fairly strong. 

All this leaves the forecaster in a 
condition of hesitation similar to that 
shown by the market itself. Probably 
continued irregularity, with relatively 
narrow movements, is the prospect. If 
anything, however, the failure of the 
market to respond to an apparently 
stronger statistical position and optimis- 
tic expression concerning the spring 
outlook, may be considered as an un- 
favorable indication. 

The recent statement of the Du Pont 
Rayon Co. suggests the increasing im- 
portance of rayon as a substitute for 
silk. It shows not only a large increase 
in the production and sale of rayon by 
that company, but an increase in the 
percentage of the product used in silk 
goods. In 1928, about 18% of this com- 
pany’s product was consumed in silk 
goods, against 12% in the preceding 
year. It must be evident that this de- 
velopment is tending to reduce require- 
ments for silk. 


Factors of Strength 


The factors tending to support the 
silk market are as follows: 

(1) Raw silk continues to be the 
cheapest of the textile fibers as judged 
by past relationships. (Probably, how- 
ever, this standard of comparison will 


SUMMARY—SILK 


1. A distinct recession in machinery activ- 
ity is shown by the latest available statistics, 
which makes stocks of silk ample, particu- 
larly in view of the increasing use of rayon. 


2. Continued irregularity is probable in 
the silk market, with weakness on dips more 
pronounced than strength on recoveries. 


have to be changed, owing to the grow- 
ing importance of rayon). 

(2) The visible statistical position of 
raw silk is fairly strong, with imports 
and domestic stocks low in comparison 
with the estimated “deliveries.” 

(3) The hosiery business continues 
in large volume. - 

(4) Good holiday sales at retail. 


The Bearish Factors 


On the other hand the factors tending 
to depress silk values are as follows: 

(1) A recent increase in receipts 
from Japanese filatures is reported. 

(2) The total visible supply, includ- 
ing the large quantity in transit, in- 
creased over 12,000 bales in December. 

(3) The Japanese market has been 
weak of late, in spite of heavy ship- 
ments to this country in December. 

(4) Indications of an increased use 
of rayon continue to appear. 

(5) It is generally admitted that 
there is an over-supply of several kinds 
of broad silks, and that stocks in the 
gray are too large. 

(6) Curtailment of manufacturing 
was general in November and apparent- 
ly has been carried further. Cautious 
hand-to-mouth buying is the general 
rule among manufacturers. 

(7) Manufacturers’ replacement 
margins are low, and competition keen. 

(8) The more distant futures on the 
Silk Exchange are relatively weak. 


Statistical Position Fairly Strong 


The statistical position in this country 
as judged by the December figures of 


the Silk Association, appears to 
be fairly strong, aside from the 
large quantity of silk in transit. 

The estimated deliveries de- 
creased in December, but that 
is largely a seasonal occurrence 
and the figure at 45,026 bales 
was larger than at the end of 
any recent year. 

Raw silk imports decreased 
even more than deliveries. This 
is also, in part, a seasonal occur- 
rence, but the imports last month 
were smallest in several years. They 
were only 98% of deliveries for the 
month, which compares with 103% a 
year ago and 106% and 113% in the 
two preceding years. 

Domestic stocks were reduced about 
1,000 bales in December, which is con- 
trary to the trend in recent years. The 
stocks were only 8.6% larger than the 
deliveries for the month, against 16%, 
32%, and 24%, respectively, in the last 
three years. But the quantity in transit 
was very large owing to heavy Japanese 
shipments. It is recorded as being over 
42,000 bales, which is the largest in 
recent years. This takes the edge off 
the otherwise bullish aspect of stocks. 

Moreover, in spite of heavy ship- 
ments, stocks in Japan appear to be 
fairly large. Yokohama stocks are re- 
ported at 33,000 bales and there are 
about 10,000 bales more at Kobe. 

If these figures are correct, the sum 
of Yokohama and New York stocks is 
nearly 82,000 bales. Adding the quan- 
tity in transit makes the total repre- 
sented an easy supply situation. 


Reduction of Machinery Activity 


Meanwhile the trend appears to be 
toward a reduction of machinery ac- 
tivity in this country. Our adjusted 
index representing such activity in 
November was 97.4% of the average 
for the five years 1922-1926, while on 
the same base the average stocks of 
the last three months (New York and 
Yokohama combined) were 102%. 

Thus the situation has changed from 
a month ago in that the figures then 





The analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
appears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


industry from week to week. 
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The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 


porary trade sentiment. 
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available showed that stocks were low 
in comparison with machinery activity. 
The situation now appears similar to 
that of a year ago and toward the end 
of 1924. 

In considering the statistical position 
it is perhaps wise to remember our old 
question as to whether “deliveries” are 
going into consumption or not. This 
seems doubtful. The estimated deliv- 
eries have been very large in compari- 
son with the activity of spindles and 
looms. If machinery activity figures 
truly represent manufacturing activity, 
we must conclude that the estimated de- 
liveries have not been for immediate 
manufacturing purposes and that some- 
where in the United States large stocks 
of raw silk exist. This may yet prove to 
be a nigger in the wood pile. 


Irregular Price Trend 


The average price of Crack XX for 
December was $5.16, against $5.17 in 
November. The market has_ been 
narrow with relatively minor changes. 
In the United States, prices rose from 
the beginning of December to nearly 
the middle of the month, then the trend 
became downward, an irregular decline 
continuing through the early part of 
January. The movement in Japan was 
similar, but prices there showed recov- 
ery in the last day or two before the 
year-end holiday closing. Renewed 
weakness, however, developed when the 
Japanese markets reopened. 

Factors affecting silk prices, as devel- 
oped in our barometers, are very mixed. 
Wholesale silk sales appear to have 
been fairly good in comparison with 
the last two years, and are above the 
usual relationship with spindle activity. 
But the trend of spindle activity is 
downward, and this is notable as such 
activity usually shows but little change 
in November. 

The decline in November last year 
was unusually sharp. Also manufac- 
turers’ operating margins between the 
current cost of raw silk and the price 
of their finished products, average low. 
This, of course, should tend to curtail 
production, although down to Novem- 
ber it seems merely to have found 
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SILK TRADE BAROMETER—Price of Raw Silk—Average of high and low 
Thursday prices of Kansai Best No. 1 (Journal of Commerce). 


Spindles— 


Per cent. of available machine hours operated (Silk Association of America). 
Wholesale sales of silk (N. Y.) adjusted for seasonal variation (N. Y. Federal 


Reserve Bank). 


expression in the manufacturers’ re- 
sistance to higher raw silk prices. 

We find it difficult to draw any 
definite conclusion. There seems to be 
no reason to expect any sustained ad- 
vance in raw silk prices. But, aside 
from doubts as to the true quantity of 
raw silk in stock in this country, there 
also seems to be little reason for a 
decline in price. Probably the logical 
expectation, therefore, is a continued 
irregular sidewise movement, with the 
tendency toward weakness on the dips 
more pronounced than the strength on 
recoveries. At least, this condition is 
indicated until greater certainty con- 
cerning the outlook for fabrics 
develops. 


No Relief on Mill Margins 


We have no satisfactory price index 
of silk goods, but in a general way it is 
evident that such prices are low. Prob- 
ably the average goods manufacturer’s 
margins are the lowest in several years. 
No relief from this situation is yet in 
sight. Broad loom activity declined in 
November and current reports indicate 
further curtailment. The November de- 
cline was unusually sharp and is notable 
as being contrary to the usual seasonal 
trend. The per cent of active hours 
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Fig. 2. STATISTICAL POSITION OF RAW SILK—Stocks of Raw Silk, Bales in 
storage at end of month. Average 1921=100 (Silk Association of America). 


Imports, Pounds. 


Average 1921=100. Three months’ moving average (Dept. of 


Commerce). Last month estimated by converting each item of Silk Association 
figures from bales to pounds and then applying the per cent. increase to 


preceding month. 


Factory Consumption Trend, Deliveries—Bales, average 


1921=100. Five months’ moving average (Silk Association of America). 
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Average 1922-1925=100 for all indexes. 


was only 94.5, against 102% in October. 
But this is still high, both in comparison 
with the past and in comparison with 
wholesale sales of silk goods. A year 
ago broad looms showed an index of 
88.4% active hours. Compared with the 
average for 1922-1926, broad loom ac- 
tivity in November was about 24% 
above, while wholesale silk sales at 
New York were only approximately 
15% above. 


Army Quartermaster Opens 
Bids on Textiles 


PHILADELPHIA.—Bids on a number of 
textile items were opened at the Army 
Quartermaster Depot. On the item to 
furnish them with 20,927 yds., olive 
drab, worsted warp, woolen filling cloth 
to be used for spiral leggings, the Kent 
Mfg. Co. bid $2.35 a yd.; J. P. Stevens 


& Co., New York, $2.67; American 
Woolen Co., $2.69; Parker, Wilder & 
Co., $2.86. 


On item to supply them with 1,000 


yds., olive drab elastique bids received 
were: Botany Worsted Mills, $4.50 a 
yd.; Cleveland Worsted Mills, $4.50; 


Walther Mfg. Co., $4.523. 

Bids to furnish them with 1,000 yds., 
olive drab serge were: Botany Worsted 
Mills, $3.874; Cleveland Worsted Mills, 
$4.00; Walther Mfg. Co., $4.124. 

On contract to supply them with 
1,000 yds., olive drab Bedford cord 
cloth, they received bids as follows: 
Bontany Worsted Mills, $6.00 per yd. 

Announcement has been made that 
contract to supply them with 133,971 prs. 
enlisted men’s stockings, unbleached cot- 
ton, on which bids were opened Dec. 28, 
had been awarded to the Durbin-Mellon 
Hosiery Co., this concern having sub- 
mitted a price of 10c. per pr. on this 
item. 

Contract to furnish the depot with 
57,828 prs. light-weight woolen stock- 
ings on which bids were received on the 
same date, was placed with the Ellis 
Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, this company 
having made a bid of 22.74c. per pr. on 
this item. The bid of the latter com- 
pany was net, while the Durbin-Mellon 
Hosiery Co. price was based on dis- 
count of 2% 10 days. 
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Export Trade—A Cinderella 


NOTHER contribution to clarity of thought in the 
textile industry has been made by The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, through its president, Walker D. Hines. 
His announcement of the results of a special study on 
development of export markets focuses attention on 
this important phase. 
Export trade has been a textile Cinderella. Many a 


fairy godmother has peered through the window but none 


has carried through the job of transformation. If the 
Institute, through proper direction of thought, can 


accomplish this, it will have added notably to its record 
of achievement. 

In a comparatively brief statement, Mr. Hines puts 
his finger on the crux of the situation. It may be summed 
up as: Scientific versus hit-or-miss export activity. 
The answer, as he points out, is consolidated effort, 
whether it be through ordinary processes of joint repre- 
sentation or under the provisions of the Webb-Pomerene 
Act. 

In addition to the necessity for greater concentration 
and co-operation, several other outstanding needs are 
emphasized in the report. One of these deserves par- 
ticular reference, namely that, if undertaken, it is 
necessary to stay with export business in years of good 
domestic profits. 

The Institute may be expected to continue its program 
of education in this direction. If its lead is followed by 
the industry as a whole, it is certain that this Cinderella 
will be transported eventually from the hearth to the 
palace. 


A “Rayon” Victory 


| )M the standpoint of the adherents of the term 

“rayon” as a substitute for “artificial silk,” one of the 
most important developments in recent years has been 
the definite adoption of the former term by Courtaulds, 
Itd., in their advertisements last week-end. Various 
organizations in Great Britain, from time to time, have 
endorsed “rayon” but the term has not come into gen- 
eral use on the other side of the water. The influence of 
the most important British producing company is bound 
to have a significant effect; in fact, cable advices to 
TEXTILE Wor-p state that trade papers in England are 
already following this action. 

The term is now used by all the viscose producers of 


the United States and has had wide-spread consumer 
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It has not been adopted by the majority of 
firms producing under processes other than viscose and 





acceptance. 


it is to be presumed that this same differentiation will 
probably be followed abroad. However, the use of the 
term by at least the viscose manufacturers there means a 
great step forward in general recognition of “rayon.” 


Regain and Other Standards 


N THE adoption of a standard for futures or other 

trading in commodities the base actually agreed upon 
is of less importance than the differentials for better or 
poorer qualities. Similarly, although to a considerably 
less degree, the adoption of standards for moisture con- 
tent and regain of textile materials is of less importance 
than the tolerances allowed and the methods to be used 
in determining and enforcing those standards satisfac- 
torily to buyer and seller. These comments are inspired 
by the conference in Washington last Tuesday between 
representatives of mercerizers and knitters, under the 
auspices of the Department of Commerce, that resulted 
in the adoption of tentative standards for moisture con- 
tent and regain of mercerized yarn. 

These new standards become tentatively effective 
July 1 next and will be subject to revision at any time 
within a year after that date. They are permissive, not 
mandatory, and are important only because they reflect 
the opinions of a representative cross-section of manu- 
facturers and users, which opinions were based upon 
scientific investigations that can hardly be accepted as 
conclusive. They fulfill the first desideratum of, a 
standard in that they provide something to shoot at, and 
during the open season for shooting provide reasonable 
tolerances. More important than an agreement upon 
tentative standards and tolerances was the appointment 
of a committee that will undertake further study of the 
problem and suggest revision of the present agreement. 

For the textile industry as a whole the important and 
significant feature of this conference on standards of 
moisture content and regain for mercerized yarn is its 
tendency to concentrate attention upon the need and 
present lack of official standards for all textile raw ma- 
terials and manufactures, and of official conditioning 
houses for the testing and certification of materials. 
There is but little, if any, greater need of such standards 
and facilities for mercerized than for natural cotton 
yarns, and much less need than for raw materials and 


manufactures of greater hygroscopicity. 
For the principal raw materials and manufactures lead- 
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ing foreign textile countries have recognized standards 
and conditioning facilities, but in this country the silk 
industry is the only branch of the textile industry that 
has provided these. The laissez faire policy that obtains 
regarding moisture content in other branches of the 
domestic industry is to some extent based upon the 
assumption of each well informed buyer and seller that, 
on the average, he is profiting from the ignorance of the 
other fellow. For an industry using raw materials (the 
normal moisture content of which ranges anywhere from 
seven to 184%, with possible maximum or minimum 
variations of from 25 to 50% of those contents) that has 
neither official standards nor official organizations for the 
testing or certification of their materials, its position is 
one of sublime ridiculousness in this age of scientific 
research. 


American vs. United States Valuations 


ITH two of the leading protective tariff organiza- 

tions of the country in apparent disagreement as to 
the desirability of assessing ad valorem duties on Ameri- 
can or United States values, it would seem to be the 
height of wisdom for the tariff committees of the 
textile industry to refrain from committing themselves 
unequivocably to either basis until they have made a 
thorough study of the problem, or have had it made for 
them by reliable experts. Further cause for maintaining 
a non-committal position temporarily is found in the 
peculiar fact that a prominent official of both of these 
protectionist organizations who has been advocating 
United States values, nevertheless at the hearings last 
week before the Ways and Means Committee on the 
chemical schedule plead for the retention of American 
valuations, as covered in paragraph 27 of that schedule 
and as defined in Paragraph F of Sec. 402 of the admin- 
istrative provisions. 

Although the assessing of ad valorem duties under 
the chemical schedule on the American valuation basis 
has been demonstrated to be practical and effective, not- 
withstanding tke conscientious opposition of many strong 
protectionists when the tariff act of 1922 was being for- 
mulated, it seems strange that some of the present oppo- 
sition to general adoption of American valuations should 
come from manufacturers who have profited by them 
and who wish to retain them for their particular 
schedules. Certainly, gentlemen holding such views 
should be willing to explain why a valuation basis satis- 
factory to them should be denied to manufacturers whose 
interests are covered by other tariff schedules. 

One of the most effective arguments in favor of 
United States valuations is the ease with which ad 
valorem duties now assessed on the foreign or export 
value basis may be converted for assessment on the 
United States value basis. One of the strongest argu- 
ments against assessment of ad valorem duties on the 
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United States value basis is that the burden of prov- 
ing the fairness of values is thrown upon the customs 
authorities or protesting domestic manufacturers, whereas 
in the case of American valuations the burden of proof 
is up to the importer. 

Whether they favor American or United States valua- 
tions domestic manufacturers are practically a unit in 
their opposition to valuations that must be defined 
abroad, and failing to reconcile their differences of 
opinion as to the former, possibly a solution can be 
found in adopting both with the reservation that the value 
proved in each case to be the highest shall be operative. 


A Tariff Boomerang 


RESUMABLY Section 304 of the special provisions 

of the present tariff law, making mandatory the mark- 
ing of every article imported into this country “so as to 
indicate the country of origin,’ which provision has 
appeared in many previous tariff laws, was designed to 
make smuggling more difficult, and although its exactions 
originally were considered onerous by importers and 
foreign manufacturers, they have come to recognize that 
it has operated to their great benefit and profit on most 
imported goods sold in original packages to the con- 
sumer. Conversely, it has operated to the disadvantage 
of the domestic manufacturers. This is due to the fact 
that so large a proportion of the general public has been 
trained to regard anything imported as of superior 
quality to the similar domestic article, or to invest the 
former with a certain glamour simply because it comes 
from a foreign country. 

The several campaigns started during and immediately 
following the World War designed to identify all quality 
goods ‘Made In U.S.A.” and to stimulate a patriotic de- 
mand for domestic goods, owe their comparative ineffec- 
tiveness to the provisions of Sec. 304. Those campaigns 
were intended to forestall the effect upon domestic indus- 
try of possible increased importations under the low tariff 
of 1913, but it was the restrictive effect of the World 
War and not of these campaigns that prevented domestic 
consumers from largely increasing their purchases of 
foreign goods. 

Such branding of domestic manufactures and such 
educational campaigns are needed more under a relatively 
high tariff, because to a considerable extent the latter 
automatically restricts the importation of foreign manu- 
factures to quality products. It may not be possible 
legally to deprive importers of the right to identify 
foreign goods by the country of origin, but it seems the 
height of folly for the tariff law to make such markings 
inandatory. Serious consideration, therefore, should be 
given to the elimination from the tariff bill to be passed 
by the 71st Congress of the provisions of Sec. 304 of 
Title III of the tariff administrative act of 1922. 
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New Cheney Lines 


“Paysanne™ 


Prints Featured for 


Coming Spring 


One of the most- interesting of the 
early spring broad goods showings was 
that held by Cheney Brothers, at their 
New York showrooms, on Jan. 8. This 
event, which attracted several hundred 
jobbers and department store piece goods 
buyers, served to introduce a new series 
of prints, entitled “Paysanne,” which 
will be featured this spring by Cheney 
3rothers. 

Several brief addresses were made 
by executives of the Cheney organiza- 
tion. The visitors were welcomed by 
Ralph Abercrombie, sales manager of 
the dress silks department. Other 
speakers were Paul Thomas, director 
of sales promotion and Esther Lyman, 
stylist. 

Mr. Thomas outlined the history of 
the “Paysanne” prints. These fabrics 
trace their origin to the colorful cus- 
tumes of the French peasants of the last 
three or four centures. Mr. Thomas 
described the social influences of the 
periods when those costumes were 
worn; indeed, it was pointed out that 
in some cases, the costumes still are 
worn by the peasants. He explained 
that the “Paysanne” fabrics were care- 
ful and authentic adaptations from the 
originals. 

The show-room_ was artistically 
draped with various of the new num- 
bers. The prevailing theme of the 
French peasants in their costuming was 
flowers. There was a wide range of 
floral patterns shown. These were in- 
terpreted in bright attractive colors. 
The shades were subdued in the adapta- 
tion, and the effect attained was a subtle, 
yet vivid beauty. The numbers might 
be said to present a sort of geography 
of France. The peasants of the various 
provinces each had their local designs 
and colorings, and these are given repre- 
sentation in the Cheney fabrics. 





“LL “Auvergne,” a woman of Latour in the 
19th century. Print from the Museum of 
Clermont-Ferrand. The accompanying 
Cheney fabric is inspired by this costume 
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Sample of new Cheney fabric inspired by 

19th century French costume shown below. 

The bordered effect. is typical of this 
new line. 


The accompanying illustrations show 
how closely the fabric follows the actual 
design of the original costume. In each 
instance, the costume was _ studied 
minutely and the patterns copied. 

These designs vary widely, beth as re- 
gards color and design. Some of the num- 
bers are in check effects, but floral pat- 
terns predominate. One number showed 
a random mixture of carnations, roses 
and leaves, on a dark background; the 
flowers themselves were highly colored. 

One of the ‘“Paysanne’” numbers 
which attracted much atention was “Les 
Pyrenees,” showing the peasant cos- 
tume worn in that part of France. This 
was a lineal design, reproduced in light 
colors against a varied light and dark 
background. 

The showing also served to introduce 
a number of other new Cheney fabrics, 
including a varied range of polka dot 
lines. These polka dots were mostly in 
soft tones, tans and browns prevailing. 
Artistic ornamentation of the dots added 


touches of novelty to some of the 
numbers. 
Georgia Bureau to Develop 
Cuban Textile Trade 

Atlanta, Ga.—Cuba affords a great 
market for textile products made in 


Georgia, among which cheese cloth is 
a big item of import in Cuba, according 
to T. R. Gress, assistant attorney gen- 
eral of Georgia, who has just returned 
from an extensive trip to Cuba, made in 
behalf of the Georgia Bureau of 
Markets. 

Plans to develop this trade territory, 
are under way by the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, Mr. Grees said. 
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Mallinson’s Fashion Show 


Feature “Early American” Series of 


Fabrics for Spring 


The annual fashion showing of 
H. Rk. Mallinson & Co., Inc., which was 
held Monday evening, Jan. 14, at the 
Mallinson showrooms, New York, at- 
tracted a representative crowd of stylists, 
manufacturers, jobbers and retail store 
buyers; about 2,000 persons attended. 
The company introduced its new fabrics 
by means of mannequin displays, show- 
ing negligees, dresses, ensembles, formal 
afternoon and evening gowns, sports 
frocks and bridal apparel. 

The feature of the evening was the 
showing of the “Early American 
Series,” a new Mallinson fabric series 
which will be stressed this spring. The 
designs created for these numbers served 
to interpret various periods in American 
history; among the feature fabrics are 
“Covered Wagon,” “Life of Lincoln,” 
“Show-boat on the Mississippi,’ “Old 
Sampler,” “Betsy Ross,” “Liberty Bell” 
and “Spirit of ’76”. 

Following the usual method the 
fabrics were made into apparel and 
displayed by 30 mannequins; nearly 300 
costumes were displayed. Throughout 
the showing an orchestra, the members 
of which were clad in Colonial costume, 
played selections from the musical 
comedy “Show-Boat.” The show-room 
was designed to simulate an old show- 
boat on the Mississippi. No effort had 
been spared to accentuate the early 
American atmosphere, and the settings 
served effectively to stress the quaint 
beauty of the fabrics themselves. 

The showing was divided into 
two periods; during the ten minute 
intermission, figures in Colonial cos- 
tume paraded through the showroom 
and other entertainers sang classical 
songs. 

The “Early Amerjcan” fabrics were 
gay and colorful; the designs were more 
minute than is usual; this lent a sub- 
dued and rather more subtle aspect to 
the patterns. Virtually every concept 
tieing up with the early American scene 
was used—great trees being felled by 
pioneers, negro plantation workers at 
their tasks, covered wagons on the 
prairies, the Liberty Bell and early 
American scenes at the White House. 
The backgrounds were as varied as the 
designs. A red base served to set off 
the blue detail of the design in the 
“Covered Wagon” pattern; white was 
the ground for the colorful mixture of 
designs in the “Sampler” number. 

In addition to the “Early American” 
series the Mallinson company also 
showed a group of interesting black- 
and-whites. One of these exploited 
berries and leaves in a highly effective 
contrasting design. This was used for 
display as a sport ensemble, and at- 
tracted much attention. 


National Knit Fabrics Co., Slatington, 
Pa., has added the manufacture of rayon 
underwear to its line and has completed 
the installation of equipment. 








Matthew P. Whittall, president and 
treasurer of the M. J. Whittall Asso- 
ciates, Ltd., Worcester, Mass., and his 
son, James P. Whittall, have been elec- 
ted president and treasurer, respectively, 
of the Worcester Airport, Inc. 


Francis H. Dewey, president of the 
Queensbury Mills, Worcester, Mass., has 
been re-elected president of the Norwich 
& Worcester R.R. Co. 


George W. Haslet has been succeeded 
by J. Arthur Towle, of Bennington, Vt., 
as the president of the Hillsboro (N. H.) 
Woolen Mill Co. 


Theodore Thieme, president of Thieme 
Bros. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Thieme, sailed recently 
from New York on a world cruise that 
will take them to 30 countries. 


W. D. Boswell, head of Boswell & 
Davidson, cotton goods, Cohoes, N. Y., 
has resigned as a member of the board 
of education of that city because of pres- 
sure of business duties. 


With Nathaniel F. Ayer, treasurer 
Nyanza Mills and Cabot Mfg. Co., as 
president, and Thomas W. Slocum of 
Minot, Hooper & Co., dry goods com- 
mission merchants, New York City, as 
toastmaster, at the victory dinner of the 
Harvard Club in Boston the evening of 
Jan. 11, the textile industry was ably 
represented. 


Edward Freschi, president of the Hole- 
proof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis., is 
chairman of the initial gifts committee 
which has been appointed for the Fed- 
erated Jewish Charities of Milwaukee 
in its biennial drive. 


John A. Law, president of the Saxon 
Cotton Mills, of Spartansburg, S. C., has 
been re-elected president of the Central 
National Bank of Spartansburg, at a re- 
cent meeting of the directors. 


E. E. Horner, president of Horner 
3ros. Woolen Mills, Eaton Rapids, 
Mich., has been elected to the executive 
committee of the Woolen Blanket Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. 


Z. F. Wright, president of the New- 
berry (S. C.) Cotton Mills, honored his 
overseers, second hands, and others at 
a banquet recently. 


Albert Herzing, president of St. 
Marys (Ohio) Woolen Mfg. Co., was 
elected to the executive committee of 
the Woolen Blanket Manufacturers’ 
Association recently. 


A. L. Emerson, president of the War- 
rensburg (N. Y.) Woolen Co., Inc., was 
elected vice-president and a director of 
the Emerson National Bank of that place 
at the annual organization meeting. 


Dennis D. O’Connell, proprietor of 
the Sterling Worsted Mills, Worcester, 
Mass., has been re-elected president of 
the Bancroft Trust Co. of that city. 


H. E. Machold, vice-president of the 
Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, N. Y., 
was elected a director of the St. Regis 
Paper Co., of Watertown, at the annual 
meeting of stockholders in that city. 


THE PERSONAL PAGE — 





W. Wendel Forrest 


At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Bladenboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 
on Jan. 9, W. Wendel Forrest, Forrest 
Bros., Philadelphia, was elected a di- 
rector. Subsequently, at the directors’ 
meeting, Mr. Forrest was elected vice- 
president of the company in charge of 
all sales. Mr. Forrest has been identi- 
fied with the cotton yarn trade in Phila- 
delphia for about 20 years. As a mem- 
ber of the firm of Forrest Bros., direct 
sales representatives of the Bladenboru 
Cotton Mills, Vass Cotton Mills, and 
the Forrest Mercerizing Co., he has be- 
come widely known in the trade. Mr. 
Forrest is also vice-president of this 
latter company, which is located in 
Gloucester, N. J. 


Clare H. Draper has resumed his 
duties as vice-president of the Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass., after several 
weeks’ illness due to an operation for 
appendicitis. 


E. S. Jenckes, of Joseph Bancroft & 
Sons Co., Reading (Pa.) cotton mills, 
and Mrs. Jenckes ieave this month for 
a trip around the world. 


Harley W. Morrill, vice-president of 
Ludlow (Mass.) Mfg. Associates, and 
Mrs. Morrill, have sailed from New 
York for a three months’ visit to Aus- 
tralia. 


C. L. Clark is now secretary and treas- 
urer of the American Textile Woolen 
Co., Sweetwater, Tenn. 


J. J. Sinnott, treasurer of the Walnott 
Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y., has been 
elected president of the Morris Plan Co. 
of that place for the ensuing year. 


Herbert Harrison, sales agent of John 
Hetherington & Sons, Ltd.,_ textile 
machinists, Manchester, Eng., is return- 
ing from England on the SS. Lancas- 
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tria, which is due in this city tomorrow 
and he is expected at his Boston Office 
next Mo nday morning. Mr. Harrison 
was called to his old home in West 
Didszury, Manchester, by the sudden 
death of his father. 


R. W. Conroy, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the Russell Mfg. Co., Middle- 
town, Conn., at San Francisco, has been 
appointed aero sales manager with 
offices at Middletown. Mr. Conroy was 
an aviation instructor in the World 
War and is a first lieutenant in the 
United States Marine Corps Aviation 
Reserves. 


W. E. Evans, formerly of Burlington, 
N. C., has been chosen manager of the 
Chatham Hosiery Mills, Siler City, N.C. 


Ira Grimes has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the newly-acquired 
Calumet Cotton Mills, Hogansville, Ga., 
taken over by the Calloway Mills, La 
Grange, Ga. 


Harold J. Walker, general superin- 
tendent of the Uxbridge (Mass.) Wor- 
sted Co., Inc., has been elected the first 
president of the new Uxbridge Co-oper- 
ative Bank. 


Elmer T. Saulnier came to the Parker 
Mills, Fall River, Mass., recently as 
superintendent of plant A, from the 
Boston Mfg. Co., Walpole, Mass., with 
which he had been connected for the last 
16 years. Mr. Saulnier succeeds Joseph 
Roberts who goes to plant B of the 
Parker organization to fill the vacancy 
recently occasioned by the resignation 
of Ralph Marshall. 


E. A. Hill has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Tucapau Mills, Tucapau, 
S. C., to become general superintendent 
of the Phenix Mills Co., King’s Moun- 
tain, N. C. He was succeeded by L. A. 
Hemer. 


John Redican has been appointed 
night superintendent of the Merrimack 
Woolen Mills, Collinsville, Mass. 


Silas Rooney, superintendent for the 
Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co., Adams, 
Mass., has been given a life membership 
card in Adams Lodge, B.P.O.E., in 
recognition of his services. 


F. L. Holland has resigned as super- 
intendent of the United Mills Co., 
Mortimer, N. C. 


Samuel Saunders has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Phenix Mills Co., 
King’s Mountain, N. C. 


E. J. Boswell, night superintendent of 
the Elberton (Ga.) Cotton Mills, has 
resigned. 


J. O. Howard is now superintendent 
of the Commander Mills, Inc., Sand 
Springs, Okla. 


J. D. Pell, superintendent of the 
Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills, has 
resigned. 


G. L. Meacham is now superintendent 
of the United Mills Co., Mortimer, N. C. 


A. T. Whitten has been made super- 
intendent of the plant of Holt, Love & 
Smith, Inc., Burlington, N. C. 
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Four Most Likely Causes 
For the Shedding of Size from Warp Yarn 





Poor Cooking, Excessive Softener, Weight, 


and Low Temperature in Box 


r HAS been my experience 
[is shedding is more often 

caused by improperly cooked 
starch than by any other sizing 
condition. That it is a very 
common trouble is well known, 
and many mills suffer unneces- 
sary from the evil; yet 
there is some considerable doubt 
in the industry as to its real 
cause, and rarely does a conven- 
tion of cloth manufacturers pass 


kc ysSes 


without someone raising the 
question of shedding. The wide 
discussions that usually result 
indicate the uncertainty that 


exists over the solution to this 
problem. 

In many mills starch is a most 
abused and thoughtlessly handled mate- 
rial, and is expected to function and pro- 
duce results under dozens of different 
conditions, few of which are probably 
suitable to produce successful sizing. In 
the same mills it would often be just 
as easy (perhaps easier) to handle the 
starch correctly, with the same equip 
ment and no additional expense. 


My work has taken me to a great 
number of mills, both in this country 
and abroad. I have sometimes heard 


complaints regarding some phase of 
sizing, and, on making investigations, 
have found some unusual method of 
preparing or using the size which abso- 
lutely prevented the starch from func- 
tioning as it should. 


Accurate Measuring and Control 


It is surprising how few mills meas- 
ure their sizing ingredients with any 
degree of accuracy, or use instrument 
control of their cooking devices and 
slashers. I have found much more care 
exercised in this direction in the Euro- 
pean mills than in the American. 

It is the best practice to weigh the 
ingredients of the size, and measure the 
wafer as accurately as is practical. The 
temperature and time factors should be 
kept as constant as possible with each 
batch. 

It should be determined what is the 
most satisfactory size formula. The 
simpler the formula the better; for the 
fewer ingredients used, the less are the 
chances of variation in the results. 
Only materials of the very best quality 
should be used; and these should be 
bought on analysis, so that the mill will 
know exactly what is going into the 
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By Geoffrey E. Govier 


The author of this article has had experi- 
ence with sizing both in this country and 
abroad, and he has reached the conclusion 
that shedding is miore often caused by im- 
proper cooking of the starch than by any- 
thing else. 

Three other causes, however, are not in- 
frequent, and should receive attention in case 
of trouble. These are the preparation of too 
viscous or heavy a size, the excessive use of 
fatty matter, and the maintenance of too low 
a temperature in the size box. 

Other local conditions must be surveyed 
in case the difficulty is not discovered among 
these major causes. 


size, and what to expect in the subse- 
quent processes. 

When a formula has been arrived at 
that gives absolutely satisfactory results, 
it should be rigidly adhered to, if con- 
tinuously uniform sizing results are 
desired. If such results are being ob- 
tained, more switching of ingredients is 
unlikely to show any improvement; and, 
unless some radically new and proved 
beneficial product or development is 
advocated in the industry, experiments 
are not advised. 


Basis of Formula 


The formula should be figured on a 
basis of a definite weight of ingredients 
to produce a definite volume of cooked 
size, not a definite weight of ingredients 
to a definite volume of water; for, if it 
is figured on this latter basis, the re- 
sults will rarely be uniform, due to the 
variation in the steam. This variation 
will sometimes give a much greater 
volume of condensate during the cook- 
ing than at other times, and the ultimate 
volume of the size will vary accordingly. 
If, for example, 150 gals. is the standard 
finished volume of the cooked size, it 
is recommended that the start be made 
with only 100 gals. of water, two thirds 
of the ultimate volume. 

This water should be either cold or 
lukewarm. The latter is preferable. 
providing its temperature is below 
140° F.; for the raw starch will “slate.” 
or disintegrate, much better when the 
water is slightly warm. This will elim- 
inate lumps in the cooked starch paste. 


Controlling the Process 


It is advisable to add the weighed 
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amount of starch to the luke- 
warm water, and stir vigorously 
for fifteen minutes so that an 
absolutely smooth milk is ob- 
tained, and each particle of the 
starch is separately in suspen- 
sion in the water. This condi- 
tion is necessary because it 
enables the starch to receive the 
heat ana swell uniformly after 
the steam has been applied. If 
the starch is carelessly dumped 
into the water, and a perfectly 
smooth milk is not obtained be- 
fore the steam is turned on, the 
lumps of raw starch gelatinize 
on the surface, leaving the un- 
cooked starch in the center. 
These lumps can never be broken 
down, and not only cause _ endless 
trouble, but reduce the efficiency of the 
starch, 

At the end of 15 minutes’ agitation, 
the lid should be clamped down and the 
steam turned on. At least 20 minutes 
should be allowed for the size to reach 
the boiling point. The steam should 
then be regulated to maintain the size 
at this temperature for from 30 to 45 
minutes. This temperature should not 
be guessed at, but should be determined 
by means of a thermometer. 

Special devices are now on the mar- 
ket designed to control the cooking of 
starch. They insure uniform cooking 
of each batch, eliminate the human ele- 
ment, and are foolproof. The tempera- 
ture is sometimes controlled by a spe- 
cially designed cam, and this so regu- 
lates the steam that a definite length of 
time is allowed for the size to reach the 
boiling point. The temperature is then 
automatically maintained for the speci- 
fied time, after which the steam is auto- 
matically cut off. These devices are 
adjustable to any conditions desired by 
the mill. 


Importance of Cover 


To properly cook starch, it is very 
advisable to use a cover to the cooker, 
for the gelatinized paste is so heavy 
that at high temperatures’ the steam 
passes directly through it without giving 
up any appreciable amount of heat; and 
at the same time will, if great caution 
is not exercised, boil the size out of the 
cooker. 

If no thermometer is used, and the 
size is cooked without a cover, the 
operator invariably thinks the size is 





boiling when it is not more than 180 
to 190°F. This is due to the phenomena 
already described. The paste becomes 
very viscous or heavy; and, unless a 
certain amount of pressure is developed, 
it is not properly penetrated by the 
steam, which finds the most direct route 
to the surface of the size and boils off. 
This gives a false appearance of boiling, 
and it is common practice under such 
conditions for the operator to cut down 
the steam supply before the boiling tem- 
perature is reached, the result being that 
the starch is not thoroughly cooked. 

If a cover is used, a certain amount 
of pressure is developed within the 
cooker, and very vigorous cooking can 
be carried out without danger of the 
size overflowing. Because the steam 
cannot readily escape, it is compelled to 
thoroughly penetrate the size, transmit 
its heat, and bring the paste to the 
maximum temperature. There is no fear 
of overflowing, and therefore there is 
never any occasion to reduce the agita- 
tion or cut the steam down below that 
which will maintain the size at the boil- 
ing point. Consequently there is no 
reason why completely cooked and 
100% efficient size should not result. 


Adding Tallow and Antiseptic 


It is not advisable to add the tallow 
or other fatty materials to the starch 
before it is cooked, because there is a 
tendency for it to interfere with the 
proper gelatinization of the starch. It 
has been found that it is more advan- 
tageous to add it either after the starch 
paste has reached the boiling point, or 
ten or 15 minutes before the termination 
of the cooking of the batch. This gives 
it ample time to thoroughly emulsify 
with the starch, and at the same time 
eliminates the other objectionable 
feature. 

If a separate antiseptic is used, it is 
better to add it at the completion of the 
cooking, so that in the event of it being 
at all active it will have a minimum 
effect on the starch; and, if it is volatile, 
the loss will be reduced to a minimum. 


More Water Added 


When all the ingredients have been 
added, and the size is completely cooked, 
the cover should be removed and the 
volume of the size measured, so that 
the amount of water necessary to bring 
it to the finished volume can be figured 
and added. It is a satisfactory pro- 
cedure to fix a small marker inside the 
kettle at the correct height for the 
finished batch. This marker can be 
permanent, so that there is no need for 
measurement. At the completion of the 
cooking, water is merely added until the 
level of the size reaches this mark. It 
is preferable to use warm or boiling 
water for this purpose if it is available; 
but if not, cold water can be added with- 
out harmful results. If cold is used, 
it is necessary to turn on the steam 
again and bring it to the boil; whereas, 
if hot or boiling water is used, it is 
only necessary to agitate the size 
thoroughly to get it uniform. 

If this size is not for immediate use. 
it is advisable to, keep it in a storage 





DEFECTS IN KNIT FABRICS 





The defect illustrated in the accompanying photograph is in a finished 
garment and the knitter is not responsible for it. 
The photograph shows where the maker’s label is sewn to the inside of 


the neck of a union suit. 


The needle of the sewing machine has cut one 
strand of yarn, causing the hole shown. 


From the photograph, it is apparent 


that the thread used in attaching the label is coarse—coarser than the yarns 
used in knitting. This means that the sewing needle must be coarse, which 


is the real reason for the trouble. 


The hole has not enlarged to a greater 


extent because the label has supported the fabric and prevented more un- 


raveling. 


This trouble is a rather common one in knitted underwear today. A 
probable reason is the gradual change to finer fabrics, while the same coarse 


sewing equipment is still in use. 


The trouble is not confined to any one 


line, as it appears in seams in various garments for both children and adults. 
Garments sold over the retail counter as perfect frequently have this defect. 
The method for correcting such defects as this is to fit the sewing equip- 


ment to the fabric being used. 
finer needles. 


It will often mean using finer thread and 





(This defect is the 26th of the series.) 


kettle, preferably steam jacketed, so that 
it can be kept hot without using live 
steam. Live steam has disadvantage of 
condensation, which dilutes the size. 


Circulating Systems 


The storage kettle may be connected 
to a circulating system that maintains 
a constant level of size in the slasher 
box. This is an excellent arrangement, 
and is a step in the right direction 
toward uniform sizing results; but care 
must be taken to avoid any method of 
circulating which will have a tendency 
to thin the size. Too much beating 
changes the colloidal condition of the 
starch paste; and, while it still has the 
same content of solid matter, or starch, 
it appears to be weaker due to this 
change. This prevents uniform results, 
for it is well known that starch pastes 
of different viscosity give proportion- 
ately different results, both as to size 
content and character of the warp. 


Poorly Cooked Starch 


Poorly cooked starch does not have 
the adhesive qualities of a properly 
cooked starch, and the size will not stay 
on the yarn unless it is cooked to pro- 
duce its maximum adhesiveness. If 
this is done, there is less need to use 
any gum in conjunction with the starch. 
Misuse of gums can cause the other ex- 
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treme, sticking to the cylinders, which, 
after all, is a condition very closely 
related to shedding. 


Too Heavy Mixtures 


Shedding is often due to the use of 
too heavy sizing mixtures, made with 
either thick- or thin-boiling starches. 
A user of thick-boiling starch may be 
trying to get the maximum amount of 
weight on his warp by the use of this 
starch, and has such a thick, heavy 
paste that it does not penetrate properly 
and forms a film on the surface of the 
yarn. When the yarn is dry, this film 
is very easily disturbed and removed 
with friction, so that the use of so heavy 
a size has defeated its purpose. Such 
a condition could be remedied by the 
use of a thin-boiling starch, so that a 
similar concentration of starch could be 
used, and the resulting paste be so thin 
and workable that the yarn would be 
properly penetrated and the surface film 
avoided. 

Users of thin-boiling starch will 
sometimes run into the same difficulty by 
trying to use a greater proportion of 
the starch to water than is practical in 
order to obtain a high percentage of 
size in the warp. If only a medium- 
fluidity thin-boiling starch is being used, 
this condition can be similarly remedied 
by changing to a thinner starch, which 
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will permit a greager proportion of 
starch to be used with a given volume 
of water, and a thin paste will still be 
produced. 


Limit to Proportion 


The maximum proportion in which 
all varieties of starch can be used with 
water and a thin paste be obtained is 
limited; and, if shedding is to be 
avoided, this limit must never be ex- 
ceeded. For instance, the maximum 
proportion in which one variety of 
starch may be used and a thin paste 
obtained may be only one pound to each 
gallon of water. On the other hand, 
another starch may permit the use of 
one and a half pounds to each gallon; 
and so on, until the thinnest varieties 
of starch are reached, which will give 
cooked pastes of a thin consistence in 
as high proportions as two or three 
pounds to each gallon of water. 

Therefore, it is advisable, if shedding 
is being experienced and the starch is 
being thoroughly boiled, to determine 
whether or not the size is sufficiently 
thin to permit the proper penetration of 
the yarn. If not, a thinner starch 
should be used. 

Proper penetration of the yarn is 
sometimes prevented by too low a tem- 
perature of the size in the size box, 
which also causes thickening or in- 
creased viscosity of the starch. This 
condition can, of course, be rectified by 
arranging for better heating and sizing 
at a higher temperature. A good cir- 
culation system hooked up with an effi- 
ciently heated storage kettle will prevent 
this condition, and the maintenance of 
a continuous supply of boiling uniform 
size is one of the great advantages of 
this arrangement. 


Excessive Tallow or Grease 


Another cause of shedding that has 
nothing to do with the cooking of the 
starch is the excessive use of tallow or 
grease. Up to a certain point, tallow 
is not only beneficial, but essential for 
successful sizing; but, in excess, it de- 
stroys the adhesiveness of the starch, 
and causes it to shed from the warp 
during weaving. 

The British Cotton Research Associa- 
tion has carried out very extensive re- 
search to determine the maximum 
amount of tallow, grease, or other oil 
that can be used with starch without 
any reduction in adhesiveness. Appar- 
ently they found that up to 5% of tallow 
or other fat with the starch did not 
appreciably reduce the adhesiveness, but 
beyond that figure there was a gradual 
reduction and consequent diminishing in 
the strength of the starch film. 

There may be other local conditions 
that cause shedding. but in general it is 
suggested that it is due to improperly 
or insufficiently cooked starch, too 
viscous or heavy a size, too low a tem- 
perature in the size box, or excess of 
fatty matter in the size. Where shed- 
ding is being experienced, it is advisable 
to make a careful survey of these four 
phases, and endeavor to eliminate that 
which is causing the trouble. 
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Strong Fancy Knitted Fabric 


Decorative Interlocking and Reinforcing 
Yarns Resist Pulling 


an’ the patents issued to Vincent 
Lombardi, vice-president of Lom- 
bardi Knitcraft, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
during recent years, is an interesting 
one for a type of knitted fabric employ- 
ing an interlocking yarn in combination 
with a reinforcing yarn. This arrange- 
ment affords a permanent firmness to the 
fabric and makes possible the formation 
of varied designs. A portion of the 
fabric may be of plain-knitted construc- 
tion and another portion of an inter- 
locking type, patented by Mr. Lombardi 
somewhat previously. The fabric is 
particularly suitable for overcoats, out- 
door sportswear, and similar garments. 


Yarn Arrangement 


The arrangement of the yarns will be 
clear to the reader if he will examine 
carefully the diagram on page 53 ac- 
cording to the directions given herewith. 
It will be noted that Fig. 1 is diviided 


into two portions, respectively, labelled 
“5” and “6.” Portion 6 is simply of 
plain-knitted construction, while por- 
tion 5 includes both the interlocking and 
the reinforcing features. Portion 6, 
however, is knitted alternately of two 
different yarns, numbered in the draw- 
ing 14 and 7. For distinction between 
the two yarns, 14 is drawn with a dotted 
or slightly shaded effect. These two 
yarns may, of course, be identical in 
character, but will usually differ for 
designing purposes according to the 
ideas of the designer. 

The reader should now trace yarn 7 
from right to left. As this yarn leaves 
the portion of the fabric labelled 6 and 
enters the portion labelled 5 it will be 
seen that the only change is an en- 
largement of the loops. By tracing 
yarn 14, however, he will see that this 
does not form the customary loops in 
portion 5 but simply interlocks in a 


DEFECTS IN KNIT FABRICS 





A sample of misplating in a circular-knit man’s sock, causing what is 
sometimes called a “flash,” is illustrated herewith. Note how ar the left, 
top and bottom, and near the top at the right, there are long misplates where 


the white tram silk is in back of the black rayon. 


misplated lines may be seen. 


At other points short 


In the use of silk plated over rayon, there is considerable trouble experi- 
enced with this defect. Some other combinations work well, but these yarns 
are a difficult pair to use together. One reason for this trouble is the tend- 


ency to use too fine a silk to cover the back yarn. 


Of course, the expense 


of real silk is a logical reason for using it in as small quantities as possible, 
but enough must be used to cover the back yarn or this trouble is a likely 


result. 


Some of the reverse-plating attachments are more accurate than others; 
and, to produce the best work, the best attachment should be used. Extreme 
care should be used in winding to avoid having any knots located on the 
wound package where they can affect the tension. A uniform tension should 
be used in winding to avoid having yarns pulled into the surface of the 


previously wound yarns. 


Of course, the adjustment of the yarn tensions on 


the knitting machine are very important. 


(This defect is the 27th of the series.) 
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peculiar manner with the loops of 
yarn 7, 


Reinforcing Yarn 


The reader should now observe that 
a third yarn 19, 30, or 35 is introduced 
vertically into portion 5. This is the 
reinforcing yarn and is shaded con- 
siderably darker than the other two 
yarns for making the illustration of the 
fabric clear. 

Tracing yarn 19 from the top of the 
dawing down, it will be seen that for 
two courses it remains largely behind 
the other yarns, but on the third course 
swings into a loop directly in front of 
the loop formed by yarn 7. It then pro- 
ceeds down the fabric in the same wale, 
largely concealed by other yarns until 
it again forms a loop and comes con- 
sequently again into prominence. Yarn 
30 is knitted in a similar way except 
that it is held in a somewhat different 
manner than the other two yarns, due to 
its passing through a different type of 
wale. Yarn 35 passes down through 
the fabric without forming any loop. 
This procedure, the inventor claims, has 
proved to be entirely practical. 


Means for Decoration 


Fig. 2 shows the manner in which a 
plain fabric such as portion 6 of Fig. 1 
may be decorated by means of the rein- 
forcing yarn in combination with the 
interlocking arrangement. The reader 
will see that the reinforcing yarn 37 
descends from the top of the drawing, 
and forms its first loop at 38, then pro- 
ceeds along the course toward the right, 
returns to the left by the interlocking 
method, and, by repeating this proced- 
ure, finally forms a square figure before 
again slipping down through a wale of 
the background. The regular yarn in 
the background ceases to form its usual 
loop at the point where the reinforced 
yarn begins in the pattern, instead in- 
terlocking in the manner of yarn 14 in 
Fig. 1. This type of fabric might be 
used in conjunction with portion 5 of 
Fig. 1, being really an elaboration of 
portion 6. 

Fig. 3 shows how a design such as 
described in Fig. 2 for plain fabrics 
may be introduced into a fabric of the 
tvpe described as portion 5 of Fig. 1. 
The method fer securing this effect may 
be readily understood from an examina- 
tion of the diagram without further 
explanation. It should be noted that, 
within the boundary of the square 
formed by the reinforcing yarn, the 
other two yarns are simply interlocked 
in the same manner that the single yarn 
is interlocked in Fig. 2. 


Combination Effects 


Fig. 4 is a typical design that may be 
formed by a combination of the various 
effects described in Figs. 1, 2, and 3. 
The unshaded portions are _plain- 
knitted; the medium-shaded portions 
represent interlocked cloth; and “the 
heavy shading indicates portions where 
the reinforcing yarns appear in the 
front of the fabric and form loops. 
Fabric such as this tends to resist any 





pulling due to the loops being caught 
or otherwise stretched: This the in- 
ventor claims is a considerable advan- 
tage over many forms of decorating em- 
ployed in knitting, which are often 
easily destroyed. 

The loops formed as described by 
the reinforcing yarn tend to prevent 
sagging. The design may be in the 
form of stripes, geometrical patterns, 
or other decorations. Besides being 
suitable for sportswear, the method has 
been used satisfactorily for hosiery and 
other lines. 

It has been found convenient to de- 
scribe the fabrics of Figs. 1, 2, and 3 
as if knitting proceeded from the top 
to the bottom, but, as a matter of fact, 
in knitting these fabrics with a circular 
knitting machine, the knitting would 
proceed from the bottom to the top. 
No confusion will, however, result if 
this point is kept in mind. (The United 
States patents covering this fabric are 
Nos. 1,589,474 and 1,426,576.) 
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1929 British Industries Fair 
Exhibit to be Divided Between 


London and Birmingham 





Manchester, Eng.—Judging from the 
latest information, the 15th British 
Industries Fair, to be held concur- 
rently at the White City, London, and 
Castle Bromwich, Birmingham, from 
Feb. 15 to March 1, 1929, promises to 
surpass all previous events. 

As in past years, the lighter sorts of 
commodities are exhibiting ‘in ILondon, 
while Birmingham will ‘deal | with 
heavier types. The Fair, as a whole, 
comes under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade, which Depart- 
ment is directly responsible for the 
London section. The local Chamber of 
Commerce controls the Birmingham 
section. 

Over 500,000 square feet of exhibition 
space has been let, of which more than 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Combinations of Reinforcing and Interlocking Yarns 
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In Mercerization, Practice Has Kept Ahead 
Of the Knowledge of Principles 





Conflicting Theories as to What 
Actually Happens to the Cotton 


chemist, discovered that if cotton 

cloth was subjected to the action of 
strong caustic, the cloth shrunk in 
length and breadth, increased in weight, 
became stronger, and had increased 
affinity for dyestuffs. His patent taken 
out in 1850 covers the use of sodium 
hydroxide of 40 to 70° Tw., sulphuric 
acid of 105° Tw., and zinc chloride of 
145° Tw. on cotton in the form of cloth, 
warp, and skeins, but without the use 
of tension. 

Following Mercer’s discovery, the 
process was used to a small extent to 
increase the strength of cotton goods, 
and finally to produce crepe effects by 
shrinking fabrics in spots. 

Lowe, in 1890, discovered the fact 
that material subjected to tension either 
during the impregnation with caustic, 
or after impregnation and before wash- 
ing, received an increased luster. This 
was more or less an accidental dis- 
covery, as Lowe’s original purpose was 
to prevent the loss in length of the 
goods. 

The patents of Lowe and Mercer 
cover adequately the whole process of 
mercerization as practiced today, and 
many other patents relating to mercer- 
ization have been held invalid because 
of the scope of these two. Since Lowe’s 
patent, practically all the patents relat- 
ing to mercerizing have been on ma- 
chinery and not on the process itself. 


[: 1844, John Mercer, an English 


Variables Affecting Process 


The variables which affect the mer- 
cerization of cotton may be classified 
as follows: 

1. Concentration of caustic. 

2. Concentration of other substances 

in the caustic solution. 

3. Time of mercerization. 

4. Temperature of mercerization. 

5. Tension. 

(a) Amount of tension. 

(b) Effect of twist in yarn. 

(c) Effect of carding and comb- 
ing. 

(d) Effect of class of cotton. 

A study of mercerizing should ob- 
viously include the study of each of 
these variables. 

Hubner and Pope. mercerizing with- 
out tension, studied the effect upon 
shrinkage of cotton yarn by caustic solu- 
tions of various strengths. Their data 

*Of Department of Chemistry, Lowell, 
Textile Institute. This is the first of three 


mercerization articles by Mr. Skinkle de- 
voted principally to warp mercerizing. 





By John H. Skinkle* 
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Degrees Twaddle of Caustic 
Fig. 1. Shrinkage at Various Strengths 
of Caustic Solution 


is plotted in Fig. 1. Note that at 20° 
Tw. a sudden shrinkage occurs which 
is a maximum at about 45° Tw. 

In Fig. 2 is plotted the data of 
Hubner and Seltscher, also obtained 
without tension, on the amount of 
caustic absorbed by cotton with various 
strengths of solution. In this case, there 
is a sudden absorption, at about 25° 
Tw. and the maximum is at 40° Tw. 

Fig. 3, the data of Willows and 
Alexander, show the effect on the 
volume of the cotton fiber of caustic 
of various strengths. Here the sudden 
rise is at 25° Tw. and the maximum 
at 48° Tw. 

Much more data is available, but it 
all bears out the general idea shown by 
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the previous cases; namely, that mer- 
cerization begins at 20° Tw. and is a 
maximum at from 40 to 50° Tw. It 
may be noted also that the decrease in 
mercerizing effect above 50° Tw. is 
much less than the decrease below 50°, 
and that to obtain uniform results the 
caustic should not be allowed to go 
below the point when mercerization is a 
maximum, but it may be higher with 
very little effect on the uniformity of 
the finished material. For this reason, 
in practice the caustic should be about 
50° Tw., instead of 45°, where the 
maximum result would be obtained. 


What Takes Place 


To determine what takes place in mer- 
cerizing, it is necessary to consider the 
data of Hubner and Pope. By treating 
fibers with various caustic solutions and 
examining them under the microscope, 
they found that up to about 20° Tw. 
there was no effect. At 20° Tw. the 
fiber started to untwist, but no swelling 
occurred until a solution of 35° Tw. 
was reached, at which point swelling 
began after the untwisting was com- 
plete. At 40° Tw. swelling and un- 
twisting occurred simultaneously, and 
above 40° Tw., the swelling preceded 
the untwisting. 

It would seem on considering this 
data in connection with the former that, 
to obtain any mercerizing effect, it is 
necessary for the fiber to untwist; and, 
to obtain the maximum mercerizing 
effect, it is necessary for the fiber to 
both untwist and swell. 

In regard to what happens to the 
cotton in the caustic, there are two gen- 
eral opinions; one, that the caustic and 
cotton react chemically, and the other, 
that the caustic is absorbed by the cot- 
ton. Mercer explained the merceriza- 
tion by the reaction— 

C,H ,O, + 2 NaOH = 
C.H,,0, . Na,O + H,O 


and considered that, on subsequent wash- 
ing, the alkali-cellulose decomposed ac- 
cording to the equation— 
C,H.,0, . Na,O + 3 HO = 
C,H,,0, . HO + 2 NaOH 


Heuser’s Equation 


If this were true, there should be, 
in mercerized cotton, a larger percent- 
age of hydrogen and oxygen than there 
is in ordinary cottons; but experiments 
have shown that this is not the case. 
Numerous other formulas have . been 
proposed, the most creditable of which 
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is that of Heuser. Heuser considers 
that cellulose, being an alcohol, is 
capable of alcoholate formation accord- 
ing to the reversible equation— 
C,H,O, — OH + NaOH = 
C,H,O.—ONa + H,O 


On immersing in the caustic, the 
equation goes from left to right; and, 
on washing, proceeds from right to left. 
According to this theory, mercerized 
cotton would be chemically the same as 
ordinary cotton, which is more in ac- 
cord with actual fact. 


Adsorption Theory 


The adsorption theory is the outcome 
of the recent extensive investigations in 
colloid chemistry. Colloidal substances 
are composed of particles invisible under 
the microscope, but which are made up 
of many molecules. The larger the 
number of molecules to a particle, the 
less is the chemical activity of the sub- 
stance. Thus starch, for example, is 
insoluble in cold water; but, when the 
starch is boiled, the particles are broken 
up into smaller particles of the same 
composition. These smaller particles 
are soluble in cold water. 

Applied to mercerizing, the theory 
has it that, on impregnating with 
caustic, the large particles of cotton are 
broken up into small particles and left 
in that form when the caustic is washed 
out. These particles, with the spaces 
between them, occupy more space than 
the original volume. Therefore, the 
strength is greater. The surface area 
is also greater, and the space between 
the particles is greater, so that the ca- 
pacity for absorbing dyes is greater. 
Most important of all, while the fiber 
is in a semi-fluid condition, the tension 
applied to it pulls it out straight, elimi- 
nates the twist, and gives it a cylindrical 
form, which accounts for the luster. 
The number of molecules in a particle 
being smaller, the chemical activity of 
the fiber is increased. This theory, it 
may be seen, accounts in a more satis- 
factory manner for the changes taking 
place in the mercerizing process and 
for the changes in chemical activity of 
the cotton. 


Effects of Other Substances 


So far we have considered only the 
effect of caustic in mercerizing. Let us 
now turn to the next variable in the 
list—the effect of substances other than 
caustic in the caustic solution. The ad- 
dition of 5% alcohol to the caustic has 
been found to increase the penetration of 
the caustic; but other substances, such 
as metallic salts and dextrin, have been 
found to decrease the shrinkage and 
thus impair the luster. Mercerization 
without shrinkage may be obtained if 
ether, sodium silicate, sodium sulphide, 
or glycerine be added to the caustic, but 
the luster is not satisfactory. 

The case of sodium carbonate is of 
especial interest, as this compound is 
gradually formed in the caustic due to 
the absorption of carbon dioxide. Be- 
sides decreasing the strength of the 
caustic solution, sodium carbonate de- 
creases the luster. and it has been 
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qualitatively observed that when the 
sodium carbonate becomes equal to 
about 20% of the caustic, mercerization 
practically ceases. 

Of late years, there have appeared 
o1 the market several compounds which, 
added to the caustic liquor, cause the 
cotton to be easily impregnated with- 
out a preliminary boiling out. As yet, 
these compounds are too expensive for 
industrial use; but, if the price could be 
decreased, they would undoubtedly come 
into general use. 


Time and Temperature 


The effect of time of mercerization is 
well known. Gardner’s data shows that, 
with caustic of the usual mercerizing 
strength, at ordinary temperature mer- 
cerization is practically complete in one 
minute. After five minutes, when the 
alkali-cellulose is exposed to air, tender- 
ing occurs, due to the formation of 
oxycellulose. General practice is to use 
two minutes immersion in the caustic. 

The effect of temperature on mercer- 
ization is threefold. A high tempera- 
ture hastens the impregnation but de- 
creases the shrinkage and hence the 
luster. A high temperature also causes 
the cotton to be more easily and quickly 
tendered. The usual practice is to mer- 
cerize at room temperature. If arti- 
ficial cooling is resorted to, the luster 
is increased, but only slightly, and the 
difference in luster is not usually worth 
the extra cost. 

The presence of any finishing material 
on the cotton causes heat to be developed 
by its reaction with the caustic, as does 
the presence of cotton wax. These, 
however, are almost entirely removed 
by the preliminary boiling-out, and any 
small amount of heat is lost. by the 
caustic in circulating. 


Effect of Tension 


The effect of tension in mercerizing 
is very important, as it is the tension 
that is the cause of the increased luster 
—and luster is the object of modern 
mercerization. For the effects of ten- 
sion, we are indebted to the work of 
Herbig, whose results may be summar* 
ized as follows: 

1. Mercerization without tension pro- 
duces no luster. Mercerization with 
even a slight tension produces luster. 
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2. To obtain the maximum luster; the»; 
tension must be sufficient to bring the 
yarn back to its original length, but an 
increase in tension above this does not 
increase the luster. 

3. Luster obtained by both impregnat- 
ing and washing under tension is the 
same as that obtained by impregnating 
loose and washing under tension; but, 
in the second case, the tension required 
is three to four times as much as in the 
nrst case. 

4. Impregnating and washing loose 
and then stretching to the original 
length requires twice as much force as 
the second case above, and the luster 
is very much inferior. 

5. The harder the twist, the greater 
is the tension required to obtain a given 
luster. 

6. A luster may be given to any cot- 
ton, but the finer cottons, such as Sea 
Island and Egyptian, receive the highest 
luster. 

To these conclusions we may add the 
obvious fact that the fibers in the yarn 
must be parallel, as any fibers laid 
crosswise of the yarn will receive no 
luster since they will not be placed 
under tension. For, this reason, the 
carding must be very thorough, and a 
thorough combing is preferable. . 

This has been a brief survey of the 
theory of mercerizing. It is obvious 
that there are many gaps and much ap- 
parently conflicting data in our knowl- 
edge of mercerizing. Mercerization is 
a’process in which, for many years, the 
practice has kept ahead of the knowl- 
edge of the principles involved; so that 
in many successful modifications of the 
process, there is no reason which is 
known to be correct why the modifica- 
tion should be successful. In the next 
installment the author will describe the 
present practice of warp mercerization 
with some of these modifications. 


British Industries Fair 
(Continued from page 53) 


290,000 is in London. So great has 
beén the demand for space at Birming- 
ham that the whole of the 200,000 square 
feet available within the buildings has 
been taken, and the authorities have 
had to turn to the provision of an open- 
air section to accommodate exhibits 
such as concrete mixing machines, agri- 
cultural buildings, fencing, tractors, etc. 
The covered accommodation will house 
displays of all types of engineering, elec- 
trical plant, gas and power plant, iron- 
mongery; brass foundry, metals, etc. 

The latest available figures show that 
there will be 1,312 exhibitors at the 
White City, and over 700 at Birming- 
ham. 

The textile section of the Fair has 
grown steadily from the year of its 
inception. In 1927 it comprised 11.000 
square feet nett of stands; in 1928, 
20,000 square feet nett, and in 1929, the 
25,000 square feet mark will be well 
exceeded. The section, while repre- 
sentative of a few sections of the tex- 
tile trade, is now one of the most 
attractive sections of the Fair. © 
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(QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 





Hosiery Streak Due to 
Overheating 


Technical Editor: 

We are sending you a pair of hose that 
have been returned to us by a customer 
after washing them. You will notice on 
one of these stockings a long streak ex- 
tending from the heel up to the welt; also 
another streak on the foot. We cannot 
conceive the reason for these streaks and 
would very much appreciate your com- 
ments. It is the first pair of stockings we 
have ever had returned to us with this 
complaint, and we are at sea to know 
whether this is caused by the dyeing, or is 
from the washing, or from being exposed, 
or possibly is caused by the stocking hav- 
ing been dried on something exceedingly 
warm, such as a steam radiator. We felt 
that possibly with your wide experience 
you could give us particulars in reference 
to this trouble. It is the first time we have 
had it. (6711) 


The streak is not due to knitting be- 
cause it does not follow one thread or 
band of threads. Microscopical ex- 
amination showed no difference in phy- 
sical properties between the streak and 
the rest of the stocking. Close examina- 
tion showed that if the stocking were 
folded on the crease present, the streak 
existed on both sides of the stocking and 
directly in contact with each other. This 
shows that the streak is not due to any 
manufacturing or dyeing process, and 
that it was formed either during or after 
a pressing or ironing operation. Tests 
for the common metals showed that 
they were absent, and on redyeing the 
streak did not show at all. The streak 
is, in all probability, due to local over- 
heating during pressing which altered 
the color of the dye. 

*x* * * 


Processes in Printing Cloth 


Technical Editor: 


Will you please send us information re- 
garding the printing of piece goods; that 
is, just how the process is carried on? Do 
you know whether or not mills printing 
piece goods have any trouble with getting 
a proper penetration of the color? We 
will appreciate any information you might 
gather for us along this line. (6709) 


Singeing is the first process carried 
out on cloth for printing. This is done 
in the usual way on an open flame or 
plate singer. After leaving the singe- 


ing machine, the cloth is wound up and 
sent to the printing machines to be used 
as back grays. Back grays are run back 
of the cloth being printed for the pur- 
pose of preventing the staining of the 
large cylinder of the machine. It is 
only in print works that are processing 
their own goods that it is permissible to 
use these goods as back grays. In 
plants printing on a commissoin basis, 
goods must be sent direct from the singe 
room to the bleach. After leaving the 
machines the back grays are wet out 
and sent for bleaching. The extent of 
bleaching depends largely on the pur- 
pose for which the goods are to be used, 
and also on the extent to which they 
have been stained when used as back 
grays. 

For ordinary white ground printing 
the goods may go direct to the bleach 
house, and are given the ordinary types 
of boils. For dyed grounds and for 
mercerizing, the cloth may be desized as 
a preliminary process. Kier assistants 
are only necessary where the back grays 
have become very dirty, or where the 
goods are to be dyed before printing. 

The goods now go to the white room 
where they are dried and wound, and 
where they receive any other necessary 
process, such as preparing for alizarine 
or naphthol color prints. If required, 
the dyeing processes are now carried 
out either for plain shades or for 
subsequent printing. The most gen- 
erally used colors are direct, developed, 
napthol, sulphur, and aniline black. The 
white or dyed goods are now printed 
in the regular way on an ordinary roller 
printing machine, and are then sub- 
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jected to steaming in an endless steamer 
or in an ager, depending on the type of 
colors involved. After steaming, they 
are soaped in the open soaper or in the 
rope soaper, at the same time being 
passed through any necessary fixing 
agent. Clearing of whites is effected by 
passing through weak bleaching solu- 
tion. The goods are now ready for 
starching, tentering, and calendering, 
and are then sent to the make-up 
department. 

In general, while cloths for printing 
must be absorbent enough to show uni- 
formity in taking up the print colors, it 
is seldom necessary to use kier assistants 
for this particular object. The ordinary 
caustic boil will make the goods suff- 
ciently absorbent for white ground 
printing. Of course the white must be 
good through the proper use of bleach 
liquors. Kier assistants are, however, 
used where they are cheap enough and 
efficient enough to lower the cost of the 
boil. A considerable proportion of 
prints is made on dyed grounds. Here, 
of course, the necessity for the use of 
pine oil or other assistant is the same 
as for plain dyeing, although to some 
extent a slight lack of absorption of 
dyestuff is masked by the print. 

* o0e0 


Fuzz Binds Warp Ends 


Technical Editor: 

I am having trouble with warps which 
are making a lot of fuzz between the drop 
wires, also between the drop wires and the 
harness. The yarn sticks together in both 
places. This is on automatic looms with 
four-bank sliding-bar warp stop motions. 
Can you advise what to do to overcome 
this? I enclose a piece of warp (32s); 


also fuzz from between the drop wires over 
the ends. (6707) 


To furnish definite solutions to 
weavers’ problems, we should be fur- 
nished with all particulars of operations. 
Essential information such as sley and 
pick, nature of the weave, and number 
of harnesses used is lacking in this case. 
Such information is necessary in a case 
of this kind because a heavy sley or 
pick determines the amount of size and 
the speed of the yarn through the 
slasher; if enough harnesses are not 
used the yarn will be injured by the 
friction; and the nature of the weave 
may be a deciding factor as to the 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS — Continued 





amount of size or speed of slasher. We 
will assume that the sley and pick are 
of medium density, that the correct num- 
ber of harnesses are being used, also 
that the weave is plain. 

The skein of sized yarn enclosed 
shows the fibers of the yarn displaced, 
but this may have been done by 
handling. We are sure that the trouble 
is caused by the fibers of the warp yarn 
shedding off and becoming tangled be- 
tween the banks of drop wires. Some 
of the shedded lint will pass beyond the 
drop wires and cause two or more ends 
to stick together, and any ends that 
come between the meshed yarn will 
break when the sheds are being formed. 
Owing to the bunches of lint that form 
between the drop wires in the banks, the 
drop wires will not function when an 
end breaks. 

This is a common and a very serious 
trouble that is caused by incorrect wir- 
ing. We do not hesitate to say that 
many warps have been condemned and 
the lives of many boss slashers made 
miserable because of incorrect wiring 
vf warps in the wire banks. 

Assuming that the weave is plain and 
that four harnesses have been used, 
whether the warp is drawn by hand or 
machine, the ends are usually drawn 
skip-shaft; that is, one end in No. 4 
harness, one end in No. 2 harness, one 
in No. 3 harness, and one in No. 1 har- 
ness. The ends in the drop wires are 
usually drawn one end in No. 4 bank, 
one in No. 3 bank, one in No. 2 bank, 
and one in No. 1 bank. The order of 
harness drawing is correct but the order 
of drop-wire drawing is incorrect. The 
harness and drop-wire drawing should 
be as shown below: 


Harness Drop 
Draw End Wire Bank 
4 1 1 4 
2 1 1 3 
3 1 1 3 
1 1 1 2 
4 1 1 2 
2 1 1 1 
3 1 1 1 
1 1 1 4 


The above layout shows two repeats 
of the harness draw in one repeat of 
the wire bank. It will be noted that 
two ends are next to each other in a wire 
bank, but these two ends will always 
be separated during the weaving. With 
this arrangement of wires there will be 
less friction of yarn and less shedding 
of lint. Whatever lint is displaced will 
not bunch up in the wire banks. This 
is what is termed a split lease and it 
has been considered the best lease for 
plain work for the past fifty years. It 
was used long before drop wires. 

We would advise the setting of the 
wire bank so that the warp varn will 
not lie on the top of the bank. The 
warp should always be clear of the edge 
of the drop-wire frame. We feel sure 
that if the yarn is wired as suggested, 
the banking up of lint will be eliminated. 
Tt is the only solution we can offer in 
the absence of more definite information. 


Humidity for Worsted Yarn 
Manufacturing 


Technical Editor: 

Is there agreement among spinners on 
the subject of the proper temperature and 
humidity for drawing and spinning in the 
manufacture of worsted yarn by the Brad- 
ford system? We shall appreciate your 
kindness very much if you will let us know 
what suitable conditions are. (6705) 

It may not be possible to state that 
there is any substantial agreement 
among worsted yarn manufacturers as 
to the best temperature and humidity 
conditions for drawing and spinning, 
for as a class the worsted mills have not 
given enough attention to the subject. 
The conditions that are most suitable 
for these operations, however, are given 
in the standard book “Air Conditioning 
in Textile Mills,” by Albert W. Thomp- 
son, vice-president of Parks-Cramer Co. 
We quote from Mr. Thompson’s book: 

“Emulsion is introduced in the can 
gill box by continuous dripping, in order 
that moisture may be afterward slowly 
and progressively given up by evapora- 
tion during succeeding processes. Proper 
retardation and control of this evapora- 
tion requires relative humidities of 
from 50 to 60% for drawing and rov- 
ing. Temperatures of 75 to 80° F. are 
necessary to preserve the fluidity of the 
oils with which the material is charged. 
Too low a humidity causes over-drying, 
resulting in the generation of static, and 
a harsh, wild condition of the fiber 
characterized by projecting ends or 
‘beard.’ This prevents the material 
from drawing evenly, causes it to lap 
on the leather aprons and _leather- 
covered top rolls, and to appear as fly 
on the arms and twizzles of the flyers. 
There is a marked increase in lap 
waste, which represents stoppage, lost 
material, and increased cost. Short 
fibers also begin to appear, clinging to 
the surfaces of rolls and aprons which. 
together with fly, represent damaged 
fiber and consequently an actual loss of 
raw material. A certain reasonable 
minimum of drawing waste is unavoid- 
able and to be expected even under good 
conditions, but under bad conditions. in 
view of the high value of the material 
itself and the lost labor which the waste 
represents, the increase in drawing 
waste becomes a source of serious loss. 

“Humidity for Spinning. Since spin- 
ning involves both a drawing and twist- 
ing treatment, the material must have a 
relatively high initial moisture con- 
tent. This is partially surrendered dur- 
ing the process, insuring at the moment 
when the twist is running in, that 
tendency to cling and lie smooth which 
conduces to a strong yarn with a smooth 
finish, free from projecting ends or 
beard. Temperatures of from 75 to 
80° F. and relative humidities of from 
50 to 55% are found to produce the best 
results. The all-important considera- 
tion is a proper surrender of moisture 
at the moment of spinning. Too high 
a humidity prevents good drafting, 
causes licking or lapping about the rolls, 
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resulting in a ‘lean,’ poor yarn and in 
frequent breakage. Too low a humidity 
dries out the fiber, makes it brittle, gen- 
erates Static, and results in fly, top 
board waste, and in a wild, beardy yarn 
of poor quality.” 

* * 


Ridge Effect in Stocking 


Technical Editor: 

We are sending a sample stocking made 
by a customer from our rayon, which is 
150-denier, 24-filament viscose. The mill 
is plating this with a celanese yarn to get 
the design effect that you will see. Sev- 
eral cases of rayon that we sent to this 
customer proved entirely satisfactory, but 
the mill is now complaining about the 
ridged effect that you see so uniformly 
over the entire stocking. Will you please 
advise us whether this is due to the rayon, 
the plating operation, or the take-up on 
the machine. The ridges are so uniformly 
equidistant that we are inclined to believe 
it is somewhat of a knitting problem. 
Please advise us in regard to this matter; 
also how it can be overcome. (6696) 

A careful study of this stocking leads 
to the conclusion that this trouble is 
caused by uneven tension and not by de- 
fective yarns or improper settings. Sev- 
eral causes of uneven tension are, first, 
a knot in the package rather than on the 
outside or on the end; second, friction 
against the barrel of a bottle bobbin 
when nearly empty; and third, friction 
against the side of the package or bob- 
bin because it is not directly under the 
guide through which the yarn is drawing. 

While this sample seems to have hori- 
zontal bands of tight stitches running 
clear around the sample, examination 
will show that this effect is really form- 
ing a spiral around the stocking. This 
is because the tension causes tight 
stitches for a short distance at such in- 
tervals that these places keep advancing 
around the stocking. It is difficult to 
say which yarn has the excessive ten- 
sion, as either one might cause this 
effect from some of the above causes. 

* * x 


Sewing-Thread Finish 


Technical Editor: 

Enclosed herewith are sample reelings of 
sewing thread. We would appreciate it if 
you will advise what finish this thread has 
been put through. (6703) 

A formula which will give the desired 
finish is as follows: 2 Ibs. of soap, 50 Ibs. 
of paraffin wax (crude), and 34 Ibs. po- 
tato starch. Dissolve the soap in 5 gals. 
of water, add the wax, and when this is 
dissolved add the starch, previously well 
mixed with cold water. Make up to 
50 gals. with water and boil the whole 
mixing for 20 mins. This is a stock 
solution and will keep for weeks without 
turning sour. Use 2% on the weight of 
goods in the dyehouse after the soaping 
and bluing. To complete the finish, the 
varn should be run under a wax disc in 
the final winding process. 


Buckley & Mann., Inc., City Mills, 
Mass., have taken over the idle mill of 
the Robert Whittaker Co., Northboro, 
Mass., and will operate it as a branch. 
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The yarn used by you is thought of in terms of delivery, quality and 
price. What goes into making these three things is important. 


Delivery consists of getting yarn when you need it—always, without 
fail. Our huge production of 200,000 pounds per week, our loca- 
tion and our practice of anticipating customers’ needs, insures you 
of a perfect delivery schedule. 


Quality of American Yarns is obtained by purchase of cotton from 
a select source. Thus a start is made with a uniform fine quality, 
which uniformity is maintained by most careful spinning. Mercer- 
izing is by own highly developed processes which produce an unusu- 
ally beautiful lustre. We would like you to compare this lustre 
for it is a feature of American Yarns. 


Supervising each process, from the purchase of the cotton to the 
finished yarn, is an organization old in experience who realizes the 
needs of the trade besides knowing their own of spinning and 
mercerizing yarn. ‘This, too, is important. 


Price is relative. The cheapest yarn can be the most expensive in 
the end for a low initial cost yarn may so slow up your productions 
and make up into so unsatisfactory an article, that its cost would be 
prohibitive. Your cost must be figured on its initial price, on the 
manner in which it allows speedy manufacture, and on what qualities 
it gives to the article it makes up into. 


On delivery, on quality and on price, American Yarns can fill your 
need. Let us quote. Any number yarn. 


AMERICAN, ° 


AND PROCESSING CO 


MOUNT HOLLY, N.C. 
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Centrifugal Spindles 





New Clutch Made in Sizes to Fit 
Any Regular Bobbin 


The Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., 
is introducing to the market a new 
centrifugal-clutch spindle, which, al- 
though similar to the older style in prin- 
ciple, eliminates certain serious defects 
that were inherent in the earlier model. 
One of the defects overcome by the new 
clutch, which is known as the Miller 
type, is the tendency of the older type to 
collect moisture, lint, and dirt behind 
the metal leaves. This material caused 
rust and clogging; and its removal, as 
well as that of waste yarn, was difficult. 
As may be seen in the accompanying 
illustration, the leaves of the Miller 





Spindle with New Miller 
Centrifugal Clutch 


clutch fit snugly into the bulb of the 
whorl and leave no opening for the 
admission of foreign material. 

Another defect in the earlier type was 
its inability to take more:than one style 
of bobbin. A mill which chose to install 
the centrifugal-clutch spindle might be 
obliged to throw away all its old bob- 
bins and buy new ones. The Miller- 
clutch spindle is made in sizes to fit any 
regular bobbin butt. It will take bob- 
bins used on the old Draper centrifugal- 
clutch spindle, Whitin or McMullan 
spindles, and the various D types of 
Draper spindles; and can be made for 
special sizes. When a mill changes over 
to Miller spindles, reaming at the most 
is ali that can be required as far as the 
bobbins are concerned. 

Another advantage of the new clutch 
over the older type is the protection of 
the leaves against damage from the plac- 


' New MACHINERY & PROCESSES 


ing of bobbins on the spindles. The 
leaves of the old clutch were not pro- 
tected at the top, but stood up freely 
exposed somewhat like the petals of a 
buttercup. Occasionally the jamming 
of the bobbin down onto the spindle 
broke off some of these leaves. Re- 
pairs were expensive. Now a portion 
of the bulb of the whorl extends up 
above the leaves and takes the force of 
this blow. It is this newly designed 
bulb which closes in the spaces (for- 
merly open) between the leaves and 
thus prevents the entrance of moisture, 
dirt, lint, and waste yarn. The clutch 
is now compact and durable, and it is 
claimed that it will last as long as the 
solid-whorl spindles. Doffing is easier 
than formerly. Waste removal has also 
been made remarkably simple by slab- 
bing the top of the bulb, as shown in 
the illustration; this is pointed out by 
the manufacturers as a patented feature 
of importance. 

The Miller clutch operates exactly 
like the old clutch. As the spindle gets 
up speed, centrifugal force moves the 
leaves (which have previously been held 
in by a spring) outward, so that they 
grip the bobbin and hold it firmly at its 
proper level on the spindle. As a re- 
sult of this, the bobbins all stand at a 
uniform height and are neatly and com- 
pletely filled, without the yarn having 
any tendency to spin over the butts and 
rings. The bobbins cannot rise and 
wabble on the spindles, and they cannot 
slip and run at slower speed than the 
spindles. The clutch spindle is of par- 
ticular advantage in building the feeler 
bunch the exact distance required above 
the butt; this proper placing of the 
bunch is essential in maintaining the 
waste yarn left on filling bobbins at a 
minimum. 


Undervoltage Devices 





Operate After Suitable Time 
Interval 


The General Electric Co. has de- 
veloped two new pieces of equipment for 
protecting against the failure of voltage 
in power circuits. They are especially 
designed to trip the breaker in the cir- 
cuit only after a suitable time interval, 
and will not cause interruptions to serv- 
ice when momentary voltage dips occur. 

The MG-2 device, shown in Fig. 1, 
is designed to operate in conjunc- 
tion with suitable motor - operated 
mechanisms, and is available for use 
on alternating-current circuits only. It 
has an electrically interlocked switch 
which is so connected that power can- 
not be turned on unless the protective 
unit is in operative condition. 

This undervoltage device is especially 
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Fig.1. Time-Delay Undervoltage Device, 
with Bracket for Mounting on 
Motor Mechanism 


adapted for motor and synchronous con- 
verter service where it is desired to 
have the oil circuit breaker open when 
voltage fails or drops below a certain 
percentage of normal voltage for an 
appreciable time. 

Each device contains a motor, a heli- 
cal spring, and a gear train. In opera- 
tion, the motor runs and keeps the 
spring compressed through the gear 
train. Upon drop of voltage, the spring 





Fig.2. Oil Circuit Breaker 
Undervoltage Device 
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are delivered to meet 
your requirements 


You can buy Celanese brand yarns in many different 
ways, according to your own individual needs. 

They are delivered either on 5", 6", or 7" cops, or in 
skeins, or on cones, or sized in skeins, or dyed in skeins, 
or sized warps either on clients’ beams or on our pa- 
per shells. No rewinding is necessary. 

Celanese brand yarns are available in deniers rang- 
ing all the way from 45 to 300... for every textile 
purpose. They are entirely different in their chemical 
and physical properties from any other yarns produced 
in this country. They afford many unique advantages 
—stylistic, practical, hygienic. 

Our staff of textile experts will be glad to show you 
how to use Celanese brand yarns to your best advantage. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
15 East 26th Street, New York 
1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia :: 38 Chauncy Street, Boston 
1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. =: : 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland), Maryland 
Canada: Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal 


Celanese yarns, fabrics, and articles are made with synthetic products manufactured exclusively by the Celanes 


e Corporation of America 
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reverses the motor and runs the gear 
train in the opposite direction. If the 
undervoltage persists, the travel along 
the gear train is completed and the 
circuit is broken by means of a tripping 
device. The time interval between the 
initial voltage dip and the breaking of 
the circuit may be varied by means of 
adjustments to the gea# travel. 

The new PF-2 undervoltage device 
shown in Fig. 2 is of the solenoid and 
plunger type with an air bellows for 
time delay. The time can be varied 
from approximately one second to one 
minute. This device can be applied to 
certain types of oil-circuit-breaker op- 
erating levers. 


Electric Traveling Crane 


Operates Within Small Space with 
Good Hook Approach 


A new type of electric traveling 
crane, known as the LHR crane, has 
been developed by the Box Crane & 
Hoist Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. It is 





New Crane with Small Space Requirements 


said to be a light-capacity heavy-duty 
crane. The makers claim operation 
within very small space with great hook 
approach. 

The crane has been designed to give 
adequate crane service for buildings 
with a minimum height of 10 ft., and 
effect savings in new building construc- 
tion because of this small space require- 
ment. Storage space to within 24 ins. 
of the ceiling is permitted. High 
speed with smooth operation and ease 








Dye, Bleach and Finish Round Table | 





1. How may a fabric composed of silk, 
wool and rayon be boiled off? 
—when should singeing take place? 
(See Jan. 5 issue of Textile World, page 93) 
2. What is a satisfactory method for 
dyeing hose of gum silk and wool? 
—what kind of degumming com- 
pound should be used? 
(See Jan. 5 issue of Textile World, page 95) 
3. What is the chief advantage of wage 
payment under the group system? 
—what are the details of some of 
the recognized plans? 
(See Jan. 5 issue of Textile World, page 95) 
4. What weaving faults in cotton fab- 
rics will appear after finishing? 
—why should finishers retain a 
gray sample of every lot? 
(See Dec. 29 issue of Textile World, page 41) 
5. What is the effect of Ozonized air on 
wool? 
—is the ozonizing process adapt- 
able to silk or vegetable fibers? 
(See Dec. 29 issue of Textile World, page 43) 
6. How may woolen yarns be labora- 
tory tested for fastness to fulling? 
—what must be the relative 
weights of the dyed and undyed? 
(See Dec, 22 issue of Textile World, page 51) 
7. Has color dimension? 
—what is the visual reaction to red 
on a green background? 
(See Dec. 29 issue of Textile World, page 37) 
8. What are the advantages of a single 
boil for bleaching cotton fabrics? 
—with what type of fabrics will a 
double boil give better results? 
(See Dec. 22 issue of Textile World, page 27) 
9. How does elongation differ from 
elasticity? 
—can shiners in rayon fabrics be 
traced to either of these qualities? 
(See Dec. 22 issue of Textile World, page 51) 
10. How may uneven viscose, dyed with 
direct cotton colors, be improved? 
—what is the effect of temperature 
on the correcting process? 
(See Dec. 15 issue of Textile World, page 53) 
11. At what speed should the extractor 
be run while extracting a boil off? 
—how long should the extraction 





be in order to obtain perfect con- 
ditions of skeins? 

(See Dec. 15 issue of Textile World, page 57) 
12. What action is being taken regard- 
ing the weighting of silk? 

—what two bodies are cooperating? 
(See Dec. 15 issue of Textile World, page 40) 
13. What makes glove silk a difficult 

fabric to process and dye? 
—what precautions should be taken 
while handling skeins for a pre- 
winding boil off? 
(See Dec. 15 issue of Textile World, page 44) 
14. What is the usual method of im- 
parting a scroop to full-fashioned 
hosiery ? 

—if this method throws off the 

shade, how may it be overcome? 
(See Dec. 15 issue of Textile World, page 59) 
15. What progress in manufacturing 

methods has been made in 1928? 

—has there been a change of men- 

tal attitude? 

(See Dec. 8 issue of Textile World, page 28) 
16. What may cause brown stains on 
bleached worsted yarn? 

—how may these be prevented? 
(See Dec. 8 issue of Textile World, page 48) 
17. Can rayon undergo a_ chemical 

change which will cause decom- 
position during finishing? 

—will length of time in storage 

cause an unbalanced chemical con- 

dition? 
(See Dec. 1 issue of Textile World, page 75) 
18. What special precautions should be 
taken in winter to insure effi- 
ciency of fire protection systems? 

—how should frozen water pipes be 

thawed? 

(See Dec. 1 issue of Textile World, page 66) 
19. Can the amount of steam used in a 
dryer be measured? 

—when are two barrels of condens- 


ing water in series, necessary? 
(See Dec. 1 issue of Textile World, page 75) 


20. How may a high polish be obtained 
on a rayon braid? 
—what type of finishing 
pounds should be avoided? 
(See Dec. 29 issue of Textile World, page 47) 


com- 
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of control are claimed to be additional 
features. 

In keeping with a policy of standard- 
ization, the LHR crane is fully standard- 
ized from only one frame size for one, 
two, and three tons capacity, and spans 
up to 50 ft. The crane is of all-steel, 
arc-welded construction. It is brought 
out as the builders’ 50th anniversary 
contribution to industry. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


Drying form, Hosiery. 1,698,368. A. 
Kershaw, Philadelphia, Pa. Assigned to 
Philadelphia Metal Drying Form Co., 
Phila, Pa. 

Drying form, Hosiery. 1,698,381. J. O. 
Von Stetten, Phila, Pa. Assigned to 
Philadelphia Drying Form Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Hosiery inspection and display device. 


1,698,388. <A. J. Brown, New York, 
eS 

Knitting machines, Cam _ head for. 
1,698,004. W. L. Smith, Jr., Nashville, 
Tenn. Assigned to May Hosiery Mills, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Knitting machines, Splicing mech- 
anism for 1,698,211. G. P. Bosworth, 


Central Falls, R. I. Assigned to Hemp- 
hill Co., Central Falls, R. I. 


Loom. 1,697,898. E. F. Baldwin, 
Gardner, Mass. Assigned to American 
Fibre Corp., Gardner, Mass. 


Looms, Let-off mechanism for. 1,698,- 


497. W. Gunning, Easton, Pa. As- 
signed to R. & H. Simon Co., New 
Jersey. 

Stocking frame. 1,697,968. G. G. 
Beckhardt, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Textile fabric. 1,698,639. Clarence 


Lipper, Philadelphia, Pa. Assigned to 
Lipper Mfg. Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Winding yarn and the like, Device for. 
1,698,153. A. B. Collingbourne, Elgin, 
Ill. Assigned to Collingbourne Mills, 
Inc., Elgin, Ill. 


November Imports of Cottons 
Into British India 


Washington, D. C.,—Imports of cot- 
ton piece goods into British India in 
November totaled 149,000,000 yards, 
according to advices received by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Of this importation, 71,000,000 yards 
were unbleached, and 40,000,000 colored 
and 38,000,000 bleached, the report 
stated. 
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The Story of 
Glanzstoff Rayon 
No. 2 





This plant at Sydowsaue, Germany, near the Baltic 
Sea, with a capacity of 4.000.000 lbs. a year. was 
the second unit in the present world wide chain of 


Glanzstoff Rayon factories. 


cand 


ra 





AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORPORATION, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
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MILL NEWS 











COTTON | 


New Construction and Additions 


Ashland Cotton Co., Jewett City, 
Conn., has awarded contract for a fac- 
tory addition to Earl Gilbert, Jewett 
City. The plans were drawn by 
Chandler & Palmer, Norwich. Founda- 
tions are being laid. 


Highland Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. The No. 3 plant of this company 
is installing 500 new looms, according to 
report. 


Gibson Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C., 
plant of the Cannon Mills Co. is pre- 
paring for the erection of a new dye- 
house. The addition will handle raw 
stock exclusively. 


Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., has construction well under way 
on a new plant addition which will pro- 
vide over 10,000 sq.ft. of floor space for 
manufacturing purposes. 


Lancaster (S. C.) Cotton Mills are 
spending approximately $200,000 in- 
stalling sewerage in every home in their 
village. Tucker & Laxton, Inc., Char- 
lotte, N. C., have the general contract. 
Costar Plumbing & Heating Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., has been awarded the sub- 
contract for installing the laboratories, 
shower baths, kitchen sinks, etc., in the 
540 houses. 


*Glendale Spinning Mills, Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., Canada. The addition which 
this company is building will be equipped 
with new machinery. It is expected that 


the building will be in operation about 
Feb. 15. 


*Farnham, Quebec, Canada. Plans 
for the first structure in the mill for 
Collins & Aikman, Inc., plush and velvet 
manufacturers of Philadelphia, Pa., who 
are opening a Canadian branch in Farn- 
ham, are being drawn by J. M. Robert- 
son, engineer, of Montreal. The first 
unit will consist of a building 132x384 ft., 
one story, saw-tooth roof, mill construc- 
tion, to include a dyehouse 100x62 ft., 
finishing room, weaving room to accom- 
modate 48 plush looms, quilling and 
beaming room, yarn storage room and 
storage and shipping room. J. 
Robertson is the engineer in charge. 





Fact and Gossip 


Clanton, Ala. A formal program will 
mark the opening here of the tenth unit 
of the Alabama Mills Co., The local 
plant, which will have a spindleage of 
10,000, will have a running capacity of 
approximately 21,000 lb. of cotton each 
week. Frank J. Callen will be director 
of the Clanton unit and James Forshee, 
cashier. A. R. Meeks, superintendent, 
comes from Alexander City, Ala., and 
has had many years experience in textile 
manufacture, it is stated. 


Firestone Cotton Mills, Fall River, 
Mass., is to provide overalls for its 400 
women employees. This is the first tex- 
tile company to adopt the plan as a 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 


measure of safety. Long trousers will 
be used by women working where they 
come in contact with machinery, and 
knicker style will be used by the women 
who work where there is no machinery. 


Stafford Mills, Fall River, Mass., may 
be purchased by the Homer Loring in- 
terests, with the stockholders receiving 
between $10 and $15 per share for their 
holdings. 


Piedmont Weavers, Inc., Burlington, 
N. C. This company, which is capital- 
ized at $100,000 and is under the direc- 
tion of Eugene Holt, president, and 
Spencer Love, treasurer, is operating 50 
looms for the manufacture of Jacquard 
novelty goods. J. R. Copeland is mill 
agent. 


Skenandoa Cotton Mills, Utica, N. Y. 
Machinery and equipment of this plant, 
cotton yarns, carded and random, will 
be offered at public sale Jan. 31, 1929. 
Sale will be conducted under the au- 
spices of Samuel T. Freemen & Co., 
Philadelphia and Boston, auctioneers. 


Wolfenden Shore & Co., Inc., Carding- 
ton, Pa. An auction sale of the machin- 
ery and equipment of this plant, manu- 
facturers of cassimeres, kerseys, auto- 
mobile cloth, cloakings, etc., will be held 
on the premises, Jan. 30, 1929, at 10 
a.m. Sale will be conducted under the 
auspices of Samuel T. Freemen & Co., 
Philadelphia and Boston, auctioneers. 


Driad Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. Machin- 
ery of this concern was sold at public 
auction Jan. 8, sale being conducted by 
Samuel T. Freeman & Co., auctioneers. 
Equipment was sold piecemeal to a large 
number of buyers. 


Vardry Mills, Greenville, S. C., have 
been sold at auction to Mann & Plyler, 
attorneys, for $5,000. Twelve acres are 
included in the sale. 


Columbia (Tenn.) Cotton Mills will 
hold a meeting of the stockholders Feb. 
12, at which time they will consider the 
recommendation of the directors to sell 
the property of the corporation to the 
highest bidder. 


J. & J. Cash, Inc., Belleville, Ontario, 
Canada, manufacturers of Cash’s names, 
woven labels, ribbons, etc., have opened 
a Toronto branch office in the Stair 
Bldg. The branch will be in charge of 
Marvin A. Young. 


*Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada. Capital increase 
from 225,000 to 350,000 shares no par 
value has been approved by the general 
shareholders who held a meeting re- 
cently. It is reported that 45,000 new 
shares will be issued to shareholders on 
record Jan. 15 at $75 per share, payable 
Feb. 1 in one payment. The balance of 
80,000 shares left in’ the treasury will be 
issued when deemed advisable by the 
board of directors. Another by-law was 
also approved by the shareholders. It 
provided for the guarantee by the Do- 
minion Textile Co. of the payment of 
principal and interest on $1,600,000 of 
53% first mortgage bonds, series “A” 
of Drummondville Cotton Co., Ltd., re- 
cently given a charter to take over the 
plant and assets of Jenckes Canadian, 
Ltd., to be dated Dec. 1, 1953. 
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WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


*Talbot Mills Co., North Billerica, 
Mass., will build a new dyehouse in the 
very near future. Plans for the struc- 
ture have not been completed as yet and 
no contracts have been given out. 


Firth Carpet Co., Firthcliffe, N. Y., 
has construction of its new yarn mill 
nearly completed and the equipment will 
be installed within a few weeks. 


Barrymore Seamless Wiltons, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. This concern, manu- 
facturers of seamless wilton carpets, lo- 
cated at Lippincott, A and Water Sts., 
where they operate 46 broad, 41 narrow 
looms, and 4,000 worsted spindles, has 
rented the entire fifth floor of the John 
G. Carruth & Co. building at Indiana 
Ave. and Rosehill St., which they will 
use as additional manufacturing space 
for their rugs. 


Fact and Gossip 


Belvidere Woolen Mills, Lowell, Mass., 
will soon reopen as a branch of the 
Sterling Mills, Lowell, according to 
report. 


Barre Wool Combing Co., Ltd., South- 
bridge, Mass., has suspended operations 
of its branch plant in the top mill of the 
Hamilton Woolen Co., pending rear- 
rangement of the machinery. 


Fulton (N. Y.) Mills, of the American 
Woolen Co., have been running at full 
capacity for several months and during 
the past few days additional help has 
been added to the working force. 


H. G. Fetterolf Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The plant of this concern, manufacturing 
wilton carpets and rugs, located at Sten- 
ton Ave., and Wyoming St., has been 
sold and will be used for non-textile pur- 
poses. This company operated approxi- 
mately 70 looms, and was one of the 
leading carpet manufacturing firms in 
the city. 

Utah Woolen Mills, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, announce through Manager 
Bryant Stringham that they will open 
a new blanket mill at Murray in the 
near future. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


Westcott Hosiery Mills, Dalton, Ga., 
are now installing $100,000 worth of new 
machinery in the plant addition recently 
completed at a cost of about $75,000, 
according to announcement by President 
Lamar Westcott. A part of the new 
equipment will go to manufacture special 
goods for a large selling organization. 
Mr. Westcott declined, however, to name 
the concern which has contracted for 
hosiery. He stated that there will be no 
change in the policy or sales organiza- 
tion, only a small percentage of the total 
production having been signed for by 
this company. 


Woodland (Ga.) Knitting Mills will 
have 20 circular knitting machines, three 
loopers and five ribbers. 


Boston Knitting Mills, Somerville, 
Mass., has awarded contract to the John 
MacDonald Construction Co., 100 Ar- 
lington St., Boston, for a two-story 
brick mill, 50x100 ft., at Newton, Mass., 
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to cost $25,000. Work will be 
this week from private plans. 
Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, Ore., 
are to construct a two-story 230x120 ft. 
concrete building to cost $500,000. The 
contract has been given to the Ross B. 
Hammond Co. Provisions for complete 
dyeing equipment will be installed. 


*Chalfont (Pa.) Hosiery Mills. Con- 
struction of the addition which this 
company was planning has been post- 
poned indefinitely. 


*Cheltenham Hosiery Co., Chelten- 
ham, Pa., recently organized, has 
awarded contract for the construction of 
a new hosiery manufacturing plant to 
William F. Lotz, contractor. It will cost 
$15,000 without machinery and equip- 
ment and will be used for the manufac- 
ture of full-fashioned silk hosiery. C. H. 
Cost is the architect in charge of 
drawing plans. 


Jeannette Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. This is the name of a new concern 
recently formed to engage in the manu- 
facture of full-fashioned hosiery. They 
have erected a new plant at Summit and 
Tulpehocken Sts., and are now ready to 
install new machinery and equipment. 
It is stated a number of factors long 
identified with the full-fashioned manu- 
facturing trade in the city are interested 
in the new firm. 


Morris Ellis Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. This is the name of a new concern 
recently organized for the manufacture 
of seamless and full-fashioned hosiery. 
They are located at Westmoreland and 
Emerald Sts., and are now installing ma- 
chinery and equipment. The firm is 
headed by Morris Ellis, well known in 
the hosiery trade. 


United Globe Knitting Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. This concern, manufacturers 
of sweaters and bathing suits, now lo- 
cated at S.W. corner 20th and Arch Sts., 
will move to their new building being 


started 


constructed for them at 3lst St. and 
Hunting Park Ave. The new structure 
will cost more than $96,000 for the 


building without machinery, occupying a 
lot 60x196 ft. It will be of three stories, 
concrete, with all modern manufacturing 
improvements included. 


_ Oakbrook Hosiery Mills, Inc., Read- 
ing, Pa., will begin superstructure at 
once for one-story brick and steel mill, 
150x200 ft., to cost about $375,000, with 
equipment. General contract has been 
let to the Fink Construction Co., Fifth 
and Walnut Sts. Scholl & Richardson, 
Reading, are the architects. 


Prospect Knitting Co., Hamilton, On- 
tario, Canada, has purchased a site for 
a new plant in Hamilton. The building 
will be 80x36 ft. Children’s stockings 
and specialty lines are manufactured. 


Stauffer-Dobbie, Ltd., Galt, Ontario, 
Canada, has purchased a building on 
Queen St. in that city and will install 25 
looms for weaving silk fabrics. Manu- 
facturing operations are to start on 


Feb. 1. 


Fact and Gossip 


*Huntsville, Ala. The sale of the prop- 
erties of the Huntsville Knitting Co. to 
the Helen Mills Corp. of Alabama, pre- 
viously reported, has been confirmed by 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 
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the filing of a deed in the probate court 
of Madison County and the considera- 
tion is given as $115,000. The mills have 
been in operation by the new company, 
of which Walter M. Wellman is secre- 
tary-treasurer and general manager, for 
several weeks. Local and eastern stock- 
holders are interested in the new com- 
pany, several of them having been asso- 
ciated in the old Huntsville Knitting 
Mills Co. 


*Paint Rock (Ala.) Hosiery Mills, a 
$50,000 concern financed and operated 
by the citizens of Paint Rock, Jackson 
County, opened for operation Jan. 15, 
it has been announced. This is Paint 
Rock’s first industry of this magnitude 
and it will employ 300 operatives at the 
start. The mill will specialize in the 
manufacture of children’s lisle hose and 
will be run at full capacity, orders 
enough to keep it busy for a consider- 
able time having already been booked. 
It will be managed by Calvin D. Rous- 
seau of Paint Rock. 


Holyoke (Mass.) Silk Hosiery Co., 
resumed operations Jan. 14 after wage 
adjustments which have kept the mill 
closed since December. 


Wilson (N. C.) Rayon Products Corp., 
has been placed in the hands of W. M. 
Wiggins as receiver by order of the 
superior court judge on the petition of 
the stockholders. Bryce Little, attorney 
of the corporation, consented for the 
local members of the board of directors. 


*D. J. Lewis & Sons Co., Inc., Miners- 
ville, Pa. Irvin F. Burkey, who re- 
cently resigned as general superintend- 
ent and secretary of the Hamburg (Pa.) 
Knitting Mills & Bleach Works, Inc., 
and purchased the mill of D. J. Lewis & 
Sons Co., Inc., has put the plant in oper- 
ation on a full time schedule and plans 
to increase equipment and production 
soon. 


Brown-Phelps Hosiery Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Notice has been given the 
first accounting of the receivers of this 
concern, manufacturers of hosiery, to 
be presented to the Common Pleas 
Court No. 3 on Feb. 8, 1929, at 1 p.m. 
The receiver is J. W. McWilliams. 


Glen Knitting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stockholders of this concern, manufac- 
turers of full-fashioned hosiery, placed 
in the hands of a receiver last February, 
have been notified that an offer for the 
purchase of the building and machinery 
has been received, and will be submitted 
to the court for approval. It is under- 
stood the offer is for $290,000. 


Pilling & Madeley, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. It is reported this concern, one of 
the largest and oldest manufacturers of 
seamless hosiery in this section, which 
has been closed down for several weeks, 
has definitely decided to liquidate. Ac- 
cording to this report they are getting 
their machinery and equipment in condi- 
tion to offer for sale. They were un- 
decided for many weeks whether to 
adopt this course or make a southern 
location, having sites at Marion, N. C., 
and other points under consideration. 


Mineral Point, Wis. A proposal to 
start a hosiery plant in this city is being 
investigated by the Kiwanis Club. It 
is reported that a promoter for an East- 
ern firm has been trying to interest local 
citizens in this project. 
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SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


marry Fine, Rockville, Conn., presi- 
dent of the Peerless Textile Corp., will 
start the manufacture of broadcloth silk 
in the Leeds Mill Feb. 1. New floors are 
being laid and $100,000 worth of new 
equipment installed. 


Orange, Va. Ground has been broken 
here preparatory to the erection of a 
branch plant of the American Silk Mills, 
Inc., which operates large plants in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 


*Kahn & Feldman, Inc., Parkersburg, 
West Va. The new addition which this 
company is building will be equipped 
with Bahnson humidifiers. 


Fact and Gossip 


General Mills, Inc., Allentown, Pa., 
lately organized to operate a local silk 
throwing mill, will be represented by 
William L. McCollom, Allentown, who 
will be treasurer of the company. Other 
incorporators are H. Stanley Welty and 
Harold A. Butz, both of Allentown. 


*Dover Silks Co., Port Dover, On- 
tario, Canada, has begun operation in 
the plant it took over from the Pen- 
mans, all the equipment having been put 
in place. The engineer engaged to make 
a survey of the power possibilities re- 
ported ample power available. 


Gold Silk Mills, Ltd., are establishing 
a broad silk weaving plant at St. Hya- 
cinthe, Quebec, Canada, and operations 
are expected to commence within the 
next two months. The company has 
purchased the plant of the Cote Shoe 
Co. and consists of a combination of 
Paterson, N. J., and Montreal interests. 
Joseph Gold, of the Joseph Gold Silk 
Mfg. Co., Paterson, and David Miller, 
of Montreal, are interested in the enter- 
prise. Fifty looms are being installed 
in a purchased property. 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 


Celanese Corp. of America, Inc., Am- 
celle, Md., has awarded a general con- 
tract to the George Hazelwood Co., 
Perrin Bldg., Cumberland, Md., for a 
two-story brick and concrete addition, to 
be used primarily for laboratory service. 
It will cost about $200,000, with equip- 
ment. F. T. Small is company engineer. 


*Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has awarded a contract for the 
electrical installation in its new plant at 
Covington, Va., to the Richardson- 
Weyland Corp. The latter firm is also 
doing the electrical work on 100 houses 
for employees of the rayon concern. 
The following sub-contracts for brick for 
the Covington plant of the Industrial 


Rayon Corp. have been awarded: 
Rough texture brick, Locher & Co., 
Glasgow, Va.; white enameled brick, 


American Enameled Brick & Tile Co., 
New York; common brick, Covington 
3rick Co., Covington; salt glazed brick, 
Stark Brick Co., Canton, O. The general 
contractors are the Fiske-Carter Con- 
struction Co., Worcester, Mass., and 
Greenville, S. C. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C., are the engineers. 








KNIT GOODS 





Underwear Cut Becomes General 





Prices on Heavyweights Down 2 to 
4% from Last Year Will Cut Profits 


ITH the further announcement of 

fall prices this week it became 
clearly manifest that the knit under- 
wear trade has abandoned, for the time 
being, at least, all hope of meeting the 
increased production costs by means of 
a wider profit margin. 

Virtually every new price list made 
public during the week showed a shad- 
ing-down in margin; sometimes the re- 
duction was as much as 4% below last 
year; it was seldom less than 2%. It 
was notable that cotton goods were the 
most affected, as cotton underwear 
prices for fall 1929 are perceptibly below 
those of 1928—a striking point in view 
of the increase in raw cotton. . 


Some Regret Reduction 


Producers this week were more in- 
clined to talk frankly on the situation. 
A considerable number of openings 
were held during the week, more prices 
were announced, and generally there 
was little further need for secrecy. 
Therefore factors expanded and aired 
their views. 

Several important executives, while 
admitting that their firms were party to 
the general reduction in the prices of 
cotton underwear, were strongly op- 
posed to the plan in principle. They 
said the price-cutting trend would hurt 
the whole industry. They were con- 
vinced that lower quotations would not 
increase volume sufficiently to balance 
up for the loss due to the narrowed 
margin. This desired result might have 
been attained, if only one firm cut 
prices, it was argued, but when the cut 
became general, the hopes for increase 
in sales was defeated, as all mills found 
themselves where they were originally— 
but with lower prices. In other words, 
the only beneficiary of the current situ- 
ation is the ultimate consumer. 


More Buyers in Town 


Buyers came to town in larger num- 
bers during the week. There was fair 
activity evident in the various New 
York show-rooms. Factors said orders 
were coming in slowly; these were 
mostly “feeler” demands, it was stated. 
The view of the trade is that buyers 
should grasp the present opportunity, 
especially as regards cotton underwear, 
in view of the fact that prices are lower 
against an increased overhead. How- 
ever, buyers were not over-enthusiastic 
during the first week. 

The new styles occasioned some in- 
terested comment. Color is coming into 


men’s heavies, and such tones as salmon, 
blue, and various tans have been intro- 
duced. No mill executive would hazard 
a guess as to how these will go. Every- 
one admitted that the project was 
purely experimental. Some factors 
doubted the possibility of getting north- 
western farmers—who are among the 
chief consumers of heavyweight under- 
wear—to wear the rather esthetic-look- 
ing salmon-tinted garments now offered. 


The new openings continued to give 
emphasis to union suits as against shirts 
and drawers. There seems no likelihood 
of any change in this regard. The one- 
piece lines invariably piled up bigger 
volume last year in the heavweight 
ranges, and 1929 may follow suit. 

The womens apparel market was 
fairly quiet. There was much interest 
in the news that an important producer 
is marketing a new line of “mannish” 
underwear for women. Certain factors 
said they thought this might be fore- 
runner of a general move in this direc- 
tion. It is felt by not a few observers 
that this is in key with the trend of 
women’s tastes. It is notable that 
several firms recently reported that 
women have been buying men’s athletic 
goods for their own use. 


Accent Style in Men’s Fancies 


Spring Goods Must Be Smart 
but Conservative, Factors Say 


EN’S fancies and women’s full- 

fashioned goods were the chief 
money-making lines in the hosiery in- 
dustry, during the past week. There was 
no sensational buying of men’s num- 
bers, but the steady demand aggregated 
a comforting total for the week. The 
more conservative novelty hose were 
preferred; gray mixtures sold well, and 
certain striped numbers also moved at 
a fair pace. These orders all were small 
and for immediate delivery. 

Men’s hosiery buyers are little inter- 
ested in stocking up for spring; the 
variability of styles has made them 
more cautious than ever, and now they 
are following what is almost a day-to- 
day buying policy, factors report. 


More Style in Half Hose 


Men’s fancies, both in the higher-end 
silk and wool ranges, and in rayon 
goods, tend to give increasing em- 
phasis to style, it was remarked. Cer- 
tain observers in the trade said they 
thought that more attention to style 
would be one of the features of the 
men’s hosiery market during the com- 
ing spring. It was stated that mills 
are more interested than ever in trying 
out new machines which permit of new 
designs. The aim is to get original 
patterns which are smart and youthful, 
for use with the colors which are con- 
servative, it was stated. 

The trade generally leans to the be- 
lief that men are assuming a more 
critical attitude toward their hosiery. 
Reports both from jobbers and retailers 
tend to confirm this theory, factors 
assert. The consumer, they say, is buy- 
ing only the more conservatively styled 
goods. 
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One lower-end mill which has no 
Fifth Avenue aspirations in fashion, 
reported that out of half-a-dozen num- 
bers, of various degrees of “loudness” 
in pattern, the more subdued styles were 
the best-sellers. This is interpreted as 
indicating a definite trade trend, and 
indicating a definite trade trend. 


Gains in Full Fashioned 


In women’s goods, full-fashioned was 
the leader. The demand, of course, was 
slow compared to that immediately pre- 
ceding the holidays, but it showed signs 
of picking up. There was a call for 
tan, biege and even for the actual mid- 
summer shades such as pearl-gray, mist 
and champagne. The gunmetals moved 
slowly but steadily, mostly on spot 
orders. Seamless goods were reported 
to be selling at a fair pace. Novelties 
showed a slight decline. 

The general tendency toward indus- 
trial mergers has set the southern 
hosiery mills to considering whether 
some move in this direction might be 
advisable. So far the movement has 
not gained much headway. Spokesmen 
of certain groups have urged it. They 
use the popular arguments of concerted 
effort and reduced overhead. It is im- 
possible to say at this early stage, what 
the reception the hosiery mills of the 
South will give to the project, if, indeed 
it is ever actually laid before them. 


Big Advance in Hosiery 
Industry of High Point 


High Point, N. C—A great advance 
was made in the hosiery manufacturing 
industry in this city last year, although 
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“THIS yarn is no good...poorly spun. ..keeps 
snapping.’ You nail the blame on the yarn. 
Sometimes the needles or the machines. You 
forget that a sly, dancing humidity can cause a 
whale of a lot of ‘‘seconds’’...that, perchance, 
it’s the cause of your poor knitting... 


Set up a Bristol’s Recording Psychrometer in 

your knit room. Read the variations in the 

moisture content of your air...correct it ac- 

cordingly. Bulletin 318 tells the whole story. 
See slice 


; CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
Write us. ea 


TheRBRIS TOL Company 


Waterbury, Conn. 


Fabric in Strip Form 


There is money to be made in fabric in strip re- 
wound into rolls. For economical production of 
strip, now in increasing demand by manufacturers 
of bags, clothing, flags, corsets, ribbons, tapes, etc., 
use a CAMACHINE. 
CAMACHINE slits and winds accurately and 
quickly in one simple operation. 
Let us send information as to the size and type of 
CAMACHINE best suited to your needs. 
See cAlso 
SOLIDATED TEXT! 


— ae 


CAMERON MACHINE CoO. 
61 Poplar St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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‘Sellers’ Shaft Couplings 


Patented : . < TRIED 
1854 PROVED 


The coupling to put on when others fail. 

It grips each shaft independently. 

It holds both shafts in true axial alignment. 

It transmits the full power of the shaft. 

It cannot slip. 

It runs true. 

It requires no special fitting to place. 

It can be furnished straight or reducing, from stock. 


Why worry with makeshifts when a coupling with all the 
advantages and conveniences can be purchased so readily? 


WILLIAM SELLERS & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Main office and works: Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern States Sales Agent: A. G. New, Greenville, 8. C. 


——Seecliso—— MACHINE TOOLS 
—caraloc—— AND INJECTORS 


Results Guaranteed! 


Tycos Slasher Control System will assure 
YOU of a decrease in warp loom stoppages 


| 
| 


you install the J7ycos 
System of Slasher Con- 
trol under the supervision 
of our engineers, the 
Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies will guarantee you 
a decrease in your warp 
loom stoppages. 
* . * * * . 
The Tycos System of 
Slasher Control has met 
with such success in every 
mill in which it has been 
installed, that we can now 
make the revolutionary 
guarantee stated above. 
So reliable the functioning 
of JTycos Instruments and 
so thorough the work of 
our engineers that, after surveying your conditions, we can 
guarantee you a minimum decrease in your warp loom stoppages. 
This guarantee is for a minimum. The maximum savings will 
be far in excess of this figure. 


Write today for further information. Communicate 
direct with the factory, or to our Southern office, 406 
Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia, or our Boaton 
office, 141 Milk St. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Canadian Plant Manufacturing Distributors 
Tycos Building In Great Britian 
Toronto Short & Mason, Ltd., London 


YCO Slasher Con- 


—— See Also 
CONSOLIDATED T 


trol System 


FOR GUARANTEED RESULTS 
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the furniture manufacturing business is 
still the predominating one. 

A total of six hosiery concerns were 
started or completed in High Point dur- 
ing the 12-month period. 

The new mills include the $300,000 
addition to the Adams-Millis Corp., the 
plant of the Lock-Knit Hosiery Co., 
owned by W. H. Slane, J. J. Corrigan 
and O. C. Durland; the Triangle 
Hosiery Mill started by W. C. Coving- 
ton; the Thomas Mills, Inc., whose 
officers are R. R. Ragan, president, and 
W. B. Thomas, secretary-treasurer, and 
a new hosiery mill started by R. B. 
Terry. 


F. E. Baker, B. T. E., to 
Succeed N. E. Jones at 
Lowell Textile Institute 


Franz E. Baker, B. T. E., is to fill 
the position of instructor of cotton 
yarns and knitting at the Lowell 
(Mass.) Textile Institute succeeding 
Nathanial E. Jones, who has resigned 
to go to Portland, Me., where he is to 
be superintendent for E. A. Watkins, 
cleaners and dyers Mr. Jones carries 
with him th best wishes of the staff and 
student body. 

Mr. Baker, who graduated in 1926 
from the textile engineering course, 
went directly to the cotton research lab- 
oratories of Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
After a short time he was transferred 
to the South where he has been engaged 
in research work in the Pelzer (S.C.) 
Mfg. Co., Stark Mills, Hogansville, Ga., 
and the Tucapau (S. C.) Mills. Asa 
student at Lowell, Mr. Baker was ac- 
tive in the Student Cooperative Society, 
being the manager of the store during 
his senior year. He was a member of 
the student branch of the A.S.M.E. and 
of the Gamma chapter of Phi Psi fra- 
ternity. 


Gotham Knitback Takes Phila. 
Offices and Display Room 


Gotham Knitbac Machine Corp., of 
New York, which has been displaying 
their new machine for repairing hosiery 
in the Ritz Carlton Hotel for a number 
of weeks, have taken permanent head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. They will be 
located at 1211 Chestnut St., having 
taken space on the seventh floor of that 
building where they will have the ad- 
vantage of larger space in which to ex- 
hibit the advantage of their machine. 


Used Knitting Machinery for 
Export to Russia 


The Dutch steamer Hardenburg left 
Boston, Mass., January 13 with 1,100 
tons of hosiery machinery aboard 
bought at the recent auction at the 
Ipswich Mills. The machinery goes to 
Murmansk, Russia, where it will be in- 
stalled in a mill now under construction. 
American engineers will do the install- 
ing. 


Dickson Succeeds Wells 





First Vice-President of Hosiery & 
Underwear Association 


Announcement was made last week 
by the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers of the 
election of George F. Dickson, treasurer 





George F. Dickson 


of the Minneapolis Knitting Works, 
Minneapolis, Minn., as first vice-presi- 
dent of the association succeeding the 
late J. Ogden Wells, whole death was 
announced in these columns recently. 
Mr. Dickson is the youngest director 
and first exclusively underwear manu- 
facturer to be elected an officer of the 
national association. 

The election took place at an associa- 
tion meeting at the McAlpin Hotel, New 
York. Other business transacted at the 
meeting included the appointment of a 
special tariff committee to present facts 
and figures relating to the underwear 
and hosiery industry, before the Ways 
and Means Committee in Washington 
Jan. 30. According to John Nash Mc- 
Cullaugh, executive secretary of the as- 
sociation, the names of the members of 
this committee will not be given out 
until the committee convenes in Wash- 
ington the last of the month. 

It was decided to hold the next meet- 
ing, on April 8, in Philadelphia. 





Dividends Declared by Federal 
Knitting Mills Co. 


Cleveland, O.—The Federal Knitting 
Mills Co. here, has declared its regular 
quarterly dividend of 624c extra on its 
common stock, payable Feb. 1, to stock 
of record Jan. 15, according to an- 
nouncement of Treasurer L. C. Selden. 

At the same meeting of the board, the 
same dividend was also declared for the 
second quarter, payable May 1, of stock 
of record April 15. 
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During last year, the company retired 
$65,000 of its preferred stock, Mr. 
Selden stated. The common stock is 
offered on the Cleveland Stock Ex- 
change, selling at around $40. 


Outerwear Moves Slowly 





Mild Weather Dulls Jobber Interest 
—Staples in Fair Call 


The mild weather during and after 
the holiday period has slowed up busi- 
ness in the outerwear industry, at least, 
so far as heavyweight sweater lines are 
concerned. There was some call for 
men’s staples, and an indifferent demand 
for women’s medium-weight fancies, es- 
pecially coat goods, but sales generally 
were declared to be considerably less 
than normal for this time of the year. 

The industry is looking for severe 
cold weather to stimulate interest. 
There was some cheer manifest early 
this week, when the mercury dropped 
close to zero in New York, but the 
effect of that cold snap is not expected 
to show in the trade for another week 
at least. 

The call for men’s sweaters was 
mostly spot, and it leaned to conserva- 
tive colors; whites and grays were in 
fair demand. Women’s _ sweatshirts 
have not been moving very satisfac- 
torily, factors report. Numerous inter- 
esting new numbers in this line were 
offered just after the holidays, but the 
mild weather slowed up the jobber 
demand for them. 


Alfred Bernstein to Open 
Offices in N. Y. Life Bldg. 


Alfred Bernstein & Co., Inc., sole 
selling agents for Oscar Nebel Co., Inc., 
manufacturers of full-fashioned silk 
hosiery, have opened offices in the New 
York Life Insurance Co. Building, 26th 
Street and Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

In addition to acting as representa- 
tives of the Oscar Nebel Co., Inc., of 
which Alfred Bernstein is secretary, 
Alfred Bernstein & Co., Inc., will en- 
gage in the financing and representation 
of other high-class mills in the full- 
fashioned hosiery line. 


S. C. Legislature Gets Mill 
Village Sewer Bill 


Columbia, S. C.—Cotton raills, knit- 
ting mills, and all textile manufacturers 
operating in this State, would be re- 
quired to install sewerage systems in 
villages owned or leased by such con- 
cerns, under the terms of a bill intro- 
duced in the State House of Representa- 
tives here last week by C. O. Johnson, 
member from Spartanburg. 

All textile plants, the bill reads, are 
to begin installing these systems by 
Jan. 1, 1930, and to have them com- 
pleted within two years, after passage 
of the act. The bill was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and Manu- 
factures. 
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New York Office 
183 Madison Ave. 


Chicago Office 
8 So. Dearborn St. 


£3 
MER RO 


ESTABLISHED 


—— See Also 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
=———({ATALOG——— 





22 The reason — 


so many mills can boast of thirty or 
more years’ service from 


TOLHURST 
EXTRACTORS 


is—Tolhursts are designed for the 
future and built to give enduring, 
trouble-free service. 
There is a size and type Tolhurst 
for every textile requirement. 


Write for Catalog 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, 


Inc. 
Established 1852 


TROY, N. Y. 


WwWineG 


1838 


Over 200 varieties and modifications 


of machines 


for trimming, seaming, 


overedging and ornamenting all sorts 


MERROW 


of fabrics. 


Special machines for Flat- 
Butted-Seaming ends of 
piece goods, saving cloth 


and labor in subsequent proc- 


essing. 


Let us show results. on 
swatches of your own 
fabrics. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


| TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, 


Conn., U. S. A. 





PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


Jos. T. Pearson 


& Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH 


FOR 


SEWING 
MACHINERY 





WRITE FOR 





VIOLET 
CATALOG 
m —— See Also—— 
Single Clutch CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE Double Clutch With 
With Pulley ——CATALOG—— Pulleys 


THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. mancuesrer conn’ 
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Equip Your Ladies’ Hose Machine 
with the... 






















Little Silent 
Watchman 


STOP 
MOTION 


and eliminate 75% 
of your knitting 
troubles by stopping the machine when the broken needle or de- | 
fects occur. 


SIMPLICITY DURABILITY 
Circular and prices upon request 
Manufactured by 


P. C. KLINGLER 


111 Stewart Ave., Riverside, N. J. 


ECONOMY 


Production Winding 
of Quality 


Secured with the 
“IMPROVED 
CUP-LESS 
WINDER” 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Do you know the five 
points of 
“WINDING 
EFFICIENCY” 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


JOHN EPPLER 
MACHINE WORKS 


Builders of the 


Eppler Upright Visible Knitting Machine 
Patented) for Millinery, Dress and Uphol- 
stery Trimmings and Fringes, andjall other 
Machinery pertaining to this line. 


Cop Tube, Parallel Tube and Cone Machines 
and Trimmers. 


N. E. Cor. American and Buttonwood Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


WINDERS 
Cop and Skein 


For Wool, Cotton 
or Silk 


YARN WAXERS 


Mill Accessories 


ARLEY = Kay, Linrreo 
vioers © CRADE 
C CHR SSP sauna 


GEORGETOWN, ONTARIO 
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More Activity in Cottons 


Sheeting Situation Causing 


Concern—Good Towel Trade 


C OTTON goods sales showed a good 
gain over the last week but with a 
few exceptions are still below produc- 
tion. Some centers report that the 
largest gains have been made by towels, 
in which production was sold almost 
four times, and a large gain in fine 
and fancy goods. 

Colored goods sales in general were 
slow, but a good buying season is 
looked for. 

The vanguard of the wholesale buy- 
ers is arriving in New York just at 
present and by the beginning of next 
week the majority will be here. As 
yet they have done little actual buying, 
but have shown interest in many lines 
that they have already sampled. 

The raw cotton market went through 
a slight reaction, but during the last 
few days has been showing the best 
kind of strength. That is better than 
any excessive rise and consequent drop. 
The increase has been a gradual one 
of a few points a day. This situation 
has done much to increase price 
firmness. 

Prices in all lines are on a low basis 
and should prove attractive to con- 
sumers. Added to this is the moderate 
amount of stocks in the hands of job- 
bers, cutters, and retailers. With all 
of this as a foundation, it is hard to 
imagine anything less than a satis- 
factory’ business for the next few 
months. 

ee 


PRINT CLOTHS: The gradual 
creeping up of raw cotton has given a 
stronger general tone. Some centers 


Cotton Goods Quotations 


Jan. 16, Jan. 8, Jan. 18, 
1928 
Spot cotton, N. Y.... 20.55e 20. 25¢ 19. 25¢ 
Print Cloths 
27 -in., 64x60,7.60 5}- Sic 54- 5ic 54- bic 
384-in., 64x60, 5.35 Jic c 7j- 8hc 
39 -in.,68x72,4.75 8}- 83c 8§- 83c 83- 8jc 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 93c 9ic 10c 
39 -in., 80x80,4.00 10}-102c 10§-10%c 109-10jc 
Brown Sheetings 
36 -in., 56x60, 4.00 83-8fc 83-8ic 94- Iie 
36 -in., 48x48, 3.00 10}c 10%c 114-1 1l4c 
37 -in., 48x48, 4.00 84c Bic 84- 8ic 
Pajama Checks 
36}-in., 72x80, 4.70 8}c 8ic 94- Yio 
36}-in., 64x60, 5.75 74-7}c 7hc 73- 7ic 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3yd.. Il -Ilde II -IIhe 1l4c 
Denims, 2.20s..... 174c 174c 18¢ 
Tickings, 8o02..... 213-23¢ 214-23c 22}-24c 
Standard prints. . . 9te 9ke 8ic 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in..... Ike Ilhec 10}c 


report a big increase of activity in the 
last week and their sales were approxi- 
mately three times production. Mills 
are less inclined to consider concessions 
at the present, and 73c is now con- 
sidered the lowest at which 38-inch 
64x60s may be purchased. The majority 
are quoting 68x/72s at 83c, but there are 
some nearby goods available at 8c. 
During the last six to eight weeks there 
has been an increasing interest in 36- 
inch goods of various constructions. 


* * * 


SHEETINGS: The sheeting sit- 
uation is causing great concern to cot- 
ton goods sellers. The consensus of 
opinion is that something must happen 
soon. There must be either an increase 
of buying or a curtailment of produc- 
tion. In the face of a strong, advanc- 
ing cotton market, prices have eased off 
even further and at present 6.15s may 





Bee 


be purchased at 54c. Several houses 
however have turned down bids at this 
figure and are holding for 53c. There 
has been a fair amount of inquiry from 
the bag trade but at very poor prices. 
One seller stated that they had taken 
a part of this business but preferred 
not to talk, or even think about it. 
* * * 

BROADCLOTHS: Carded broad- 
cloths have been generally inactive al- 
though there have been instances of 
quiet trading. The 100x60s were men- 
tioned in this way and there were 
rumors that fair sized quantities had 
been sold at 10§c, although the general 
market was considered to be 10$c. 
Rayon decorated goods are reported to 
be much more _ fayorably situated. 
Prices are firm, and for the mill, com- 
paratively better than the plain num- 
bers. Mills are no longer willing to 
accept orders on the basis quoted right 
after the first of the year. Easter comes 
early this year and as stocks in hands 
of cutters and retailers are low, it is 
expected that there will be an increase 
of buying soon and at higher prices. 
Mills are fairly well sold up and feeling 
more independent. 


Woolen Goods Slow, but Well Sold 


Large Buying by Direct to Con- 


sumer Trades 


yo and worsted piece goods 
sales in the New York market 
have not shown any increase during the 
last week. Mills are of course receiving a 
day-to-day business of repeats on spring 
lines, but this is mainly a filling-in 
process on the part of clothing manu- 
facturers. It is conceded that buying 
from the clothiers has practically 
ceased. 

The direct-to-consumer, manufactur- 
ing-retailer and the tailor-to-the-trade 
buyers, are expected to start duplicating 
in about two or three weeks. Most 
houses expect that this buying will 
attain sizable proportions and will be 
sufficient to keep their mills occupied 
until April or May. By that time, 
initial orders on heavy weight goods 
will enable them to continue at a good 
level of activity for some months. 

It is further considered that the 
greater part of this business will be on 
worsteds, as these are now the reigning 
fabrics in the popular priced lines. 
This, however, will make it difficult for 
the successful mills as they are the ones 
most tied up on the delivery situation 
at present. 

The present let-down of buying is 
not entirely a hardship as in a great 
many instances mills have no goods to 
offer. Most of them are badly behind 
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Expected Soon 


on deliveries of present orders and are 
now afforded a breathing space in 
which to catch up. It is with this slow- 
ness of deliveries that the clothier is 
most concerned. The most seriously 
affected lines are those of popular 
priced worsteds. 

The early advent of Easter this year 
is one of the factors contributing to 
the delivery problem. Shipments that 
ordinarily would be acceptable in March 
are now wanted as early as possible in 
February. 

Several factors state that there have 
been less piece goods sold this season 
than last, but sales of clothing units 
have been very good. The process of 
disposing of burdensome stocks of 
fabrics and clothing has been going on 
for the last four or five years until, at 
the present, desirable merchandise for 
prompt delivery is out of the question. 
This is true not only from the mill 
standpoint, but from that of jobbers, 
manufacturers, and even retailers. 

The New York retailers are in close 
touch with the local market and here- 
tofore have been able to purchase goods 
at the last minute and often at their 
own price from some manufacturer 
anxious to dispose of a large stock. 
This practice, from the buyer’s angle, 
was all right several years ago, but con- 
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Reading Hosiery Finishing Works 












Dyers of Yarns 


and Silk, Mercerized, Cotton, Celanese and 
Woolen Hosiery 


Package 
SPECIALISTS IN Dyeing 
Fast Heathers and Colors Skein_ 
Dyeing 


on Woolen Yarns 
ALSO 
Cross Dyeing of Yarns and Hosiery 


OFFICE AND WORKS 
Butler Street and Belt Line Railroad 
READING, PA. 
P. O. Box No. 935 


“It all depends 
on the finish” 


D. F. WATERS & SONS, Inc. 


Main Office and Works: 53-55 Wister Street, Germantown, Philadelphia 


Fine Worsteds for Dress _ 


and Knit Goods... 
a Specialty 

Cotton, Woolen and 

Worsted Skein Yarns 


se Light Fast and Wash Fast Indanthrene Colors also Fast 


Ti hatin at eee ~) 


Colors on Worsted Yarns for Bathing Suits 
SILK, COTTON and WOOLEN HOSIERY 


We also SPECIALIZE in CUT WORK for WILTON and ORIENTAL RUGS 


GERMANTOWN DIE WORKS 
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FABRICS — Continued 





ditions have changed a great deal since 
that time. 

A continuation of this method now 
will result in many buyers finding the 
market bare of desirable merchandise 
if they do not anticipate their wants 
somewhat in advance. At present, job- 
bers and manufacturers are keeping 
their purchases within narrow limits, 
and are wary about accumulating any 
surplus that might in time become a 
“distressed stock.” Mills, on their side, 
have been watching their orders and 
not making up goods in excess of 
assured distribution. 


Ribbon Firms Merge 


Wettlaufer Unites with Johnson- 
Cowdin-Emmerich 


With the merger of the Johnson- 
Cowdin-Emmerich Corp. and the Wett- 
laufer Ribbon Mills, Inc., two of the 
best known ribbon firms in the country 
have been united. The new company 
will be known as the Johnson-Cowdin- 
Wettlaufer Ribbon Co. Announcement 
of the merger was made on Jan. 15 by 
Ek. C. Wettlaufer, formerly of the com- 
pany of that name. 

The new firm will factor through 
Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc., and has 
established offices in the Peierls Buhler 
division of the Park Avenue Building, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 

The Wettlaufer Ribbon Mills was or- 
ganized in 1879. It built up a thriving 
and extensive business which kept it in 
the foreground of the ribbon industry 
for nearly half a century. The John- 
son-Cowdin-Emmerich — Corp. was 
formed five years later in 1884; this 
firm also did a large ribbon volume in 
the days when fashion gave ribbons a 
paramount position in women’s apparel. 

In telling of the plans of the new 
firm, Mr. Wettlaufer said that the com- 
pany would make extensive additions to 
the present staff, and that an active pro- 


gram of sales promotion would be 
undertaken. 
Mr. Wettlaufer said the new firm 


would be under the management of 
himself and E. W. von Glahn, formerly 
of the Johnson-Cowdin-Emmerich Co. 





Cheney’s New Spring Cravats 

Cheney Brothers cravat salesmen are 
now on. the road and are offering the 
spring line of Cheney cravats to the 
trade. The line has a number of inter- 
esting features, and includes new fab- 
rics, designs and colors. Particular at- 
tention has been devoted to sports ties, 
since analysis has shown that there is 
a big vogue for outdoor activities. 

Two of the new sports fabrics are 
called Debonair and Brentwood. Deb- 
onair is an original weave in a variety 
of pastel colors—pale greens, blues, tans, 
etc., while Brentwood is a rugged weave 
of pure silk woven in solid colors. 
Other important fabrics in the line in- 
clude Glenwick, a heavy, luxurious 





twill, and Mistglo, a smart, lustrous 
crepe having a misty glow produced by 
the play of lights and shadows on its 
surface. 

Cheney Brothers have also prepared 





a comprehensive dealer help program 
which is designed to give their dealers 
every help possible in promoting sales 
through the effective use of display 


material, newspaper advertising, and 
the dissemination of up-to-the-minute 
style information on every item of 


men’s wear. 


Broadsilk Openings Near End 





Active Buying Expected to 


Follow Spring Showings 


CTIVE buying of a limited number 

of lines was reported in the broad 
silk market during the week. It seems 
that cutters are not so hesitant as usual 
in view of the openings, and are pushing 
ahead on their selections of fabrics for 
early dress manufacture. 

Some broad goods houses say this de- 
mand took on emphasis right after the 
holidays and has been on the upward 
trend since. Of course, it is not a gen- 
eral condition, as most cutters are still 
waiting for the final openings before 
making their most important purchases 
of spring goods. However, fabric 
firms said the early buying was sub- 
stantial enough to give them a good 
start. 


Prints Still Active 


There were several more important 
openings during the current week, and 
with these over, the season is expected 
to show some prompt activity. It is 
clearly evident that there will be little 
if any decline in the popularity of prints. 
Orders for prints continued steady dur- 
ing the week; florals were still the 
favored line, but an increased interest 
i geometrics was noted. Modernistic 
patterns, especially the more extreme 
designs, have been notably backward. 

It was remarked that even the lower- 
end fabric producers have reported un- 
satisfactory returns from the ultra-mod- 
ernistic goods. The bizarre lines fell 
from grace with the higher-end firms 
some time ago, but they still were re- 


ported selling well at popular prices 
during the holidays. Now, however, 


they appear to be fading out of the pic- 
ture entirely, since even the lower-end 
firms can’t make them move. 

Current business is good, both for 
spring and summer lines, factors report. 
Spring goods, especially in prints, is 
doing well. One important fabric pro- 
ducer said that his house was doing a 
capacity business on flat crepes; blues, 
tans and reds were the chosen colors, he 
said. All the darker grounds are pre- 
ferred at present; there is a call for 
summery light grounds in goods ordered 
for March and April delivery. 

The latest openings placed special 
stress on sport and novelty fabrics, and 
there were some indications that the 
whole sport range of silk goods may be 
emphasized during the next few months. 
Both jobbers and retailers are showing 
keen interest in these offerings; they 
say that sport fabrics make for quick 
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turnover as sport apparel now is being 
used for everyday purposes in the warm 
weather. 
ae 
Crepes: Printed silk crepes continued 


good. Plains and rayons quiet. 
* * x 
Chiffons and Georgettes: Spirited 


call for chiffon prints, darker grounds 
preferred. Georgettes best in conserva- 
tive numbers. 


ee 
Silk Situation at a Glance: PRopuc- 
TION: Hesitant, pending reaction to 


new offerings. Output stresses prints 


and flat crepes. 


DeMAND: Floral prints active; geo- 
mertics also good. 

Stock: Good. Deliveries mostly 
spot. 


SENTIMENT: Reaction to openings 
considered favorable. Good season seen 
for sport fabrics. Prints still important. 
Active buying expected to begin next 
week. 


Army Quartermaster Awards 
Cloth Contracts 


Philadelphia.—Bids for furnishing the 
Depot Quartermaster, 21st and Oregon 
Ave., with various textile items were 
received Jan. 4, 1929. As a result of 
these bids the depot has placed the fol- 
lowing contracts: Kent Mfg. Co., Clif- 
ton Heights, Pa., has been awarded 
contract to supply 20,927 yds., olive drab 
worsted warp, woolen filling, cloth to be 
used for spiral leggins, their bid having 
been $2.35 a yd. 

Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J. 
has been awarded contracts to supply 
the depot with 1,000 yds., olive drab 
elastique, their bid on this item being 
$4.50. The same firm has_ received 
award to furnish 1,000 yds., olive drab 
serge at $3.874: and 1,000 yds., olive 
drab Bedford cord cloth, this item being 
priced at $6.00 a yd. All prices were 
net. 


Mills in Durham Closed in 


Memory of B. N. Duke 


Duruam, N. C.—The Erwin Cotton 
Mills, and practically every other in- 
dustry in Durham was closed all day 
on Thursday of last week, in honor of 
Durham’s greatest citizen, B. N. Duke, 
whose body, after lying in state in the 
auditorium of Duke University, was 
buried that day in the city cemetery. 
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Mus making Rayon 
fabrics are confronted with 
new problems of selling and 
financing. The Textile 
Banking Company, 50 Union 
Square, New York, special- 
izes in Factoring such ac- 
counts and will be pleased 
to hear from manufactur- 
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Textile Share Values Firmer 


Naumkeag Reports Decreased Net — 
Bigelow-Hartford Anticipates Dividend 


Boston, Jan. 16. 

fee upward trend of 

textile share values is now in the 
making, and has been more noticeable in 
over-the-counter trading and at today’s 
auctions that on the local and New York 
exchanges. Practically all of the high 
grade stocks offered at today’s auctions 
netted substantial advances and are a 
fair reflection of what is going on in 
private transactions this week.  In- 
creased investment interest in high 
grade textile stocks is due more to ex- 
pected increase in business and profits 
this year than to last year’s results, and 
it is also based in large part upon the 
fact that current share values of textile 
stocks average far lower than those of 
any other class of industrials. 


Listed Securities 


Listed textile securities have been af- 
fected sympathetically by the rather 
wide price fluctuations of other indus- 
trials recently, but most leading listed 
textiles are either unchanged in value 
for the week or show moderate ad- 
vances. American Woolen preferred 
has fluctuated within a range of 55% to 
574, and at today’s closing of 56 is up 
% point for the week; the common at 
today’s closing of 252 is unchanged for 
the week, but in the meantime has sold 
as high as 27%. Bigelow-Hartford 
common at 96 is also unchanged, but 
has fluctuated within a range of 95 to 
97. -Amoskeag at 234 is up 4 point and 
has sold within a range of 23 to 24. 
Pacific at 32? is at the high for the 
week and an advance of 2} points. 


Bigelow-Hartford Dividend 


Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co. direc- 
tors at regular quarterly meeting in this 
city last week broke all precedents by 
declaring the regular dividend of 6% 
on the preferred issue for the year 1929, 
to be payable quarterly as follows: Feb. 
1 to stock of record Jan. 18; May 1 to 
stock of record April 18; Aug. 1 to 
stock of record July 18; and Nov. 1 
to stock of record Oct. 18. The regular 
dividend of $1.50 on the common stock, 
payable February 1 to stock of record 
Jan. 18, was declared at the same time. 

Anticipation of the full year’s divi- 
dend on the preferred issue was based 
largely on the optimistic report of busi- 
ness prospects made by Pres. John A. 
Sweetser, and also on increased produc- 
tive capacity made possible by new 
looms and greater efficiency at both the 


Thompsonville and Clinton plants of the 
company. 


New Nashua Officials 


Nashua (N.H.) Mfg. Co. stockhold- 
ers at a meeting in Nashua, last Tues- 
day elected Robert Amory as treasurer 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of his uncle, Frederic Amory. Francis 
Peabody resigned as president and was 
succeeded by Samuel C. Murfitt, Boston 
wool merchant, who has been a member 
of the board of directors for some years. 

The directors elected were as follows: 
Francis Peabody, Walter Baylies, Robert 
Amory, Francis Higginson, Samuel C. 
Murfitt, Rodman Snelling, Harry Gregg, 
B. H. Bristow Draper and Lowell Blake. 
Resolutions in memory of the late Fred- 
eric Amory were adopted and made part 
of the records. 


Naumkeag’s Earnings Shrink 


The Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., 
Salem, Mass., for the fiscal year ended 
Nov. 30 last reports net profits after 
depreciation, but before Federal taxes, 
of $439,898, which is equal to $7.33 on 
each of the 60,000 shares of stock out- 
standing. Federal taxes are estimated 
to total $53,000. For the 1927 fiscal 
year net profits after all charges, includ- 
ing taxes, aggregated $1,598,542, equal 
to $26.64 a share, while for the 1926 
fiscal year the net after depreciation and 
inventory markdown, but before Federal 
taxes, was $423,807, equal to $7.06 a 
share. 

Production, sales and receipts for the 
last six years compare as follows: 


Production Sales 


(Yards) (Yards) Receipts 
OO. ces ceas 20,945,905 20,397,142 $7,273,535 
WN ele aces eescans 32,328,371 30,766,298 10,583,100 
1926........... 23,644,475 24,678,119 9,072,676 
1925........... 22,373,893 22,650,216 9,056,448 
1924........... 22,115,941 21,660,499 8,725,837 
1923........... 21,705,784 22,474,026 9,112,728 


The report of Treasurer Ernest N. 
Hood to stockholders is in part as 
follows: 

“Goods manufactured and shipped to 
our customers did not move into con- 
sumption as early in 1928 as we had 
anticipated. In fact the first half of 
1928 was a period of hesitation with 
sales poor and stock piling up. To meet 
the situation a general program of cur- 
tailment was adopted and by the end of 
1928 conditions were again approaching 
normal. 

“Unfortunately the conditions outlined 
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were not favorable for profitable opera- 
tions and profits for the year, after 
depreciation, were but $439,898 or only 
a little more than half our dividend re- 
quirements. Of these profits, $358,439 
were earned in the last half year and 
during this period we approximately 
earned our dividends. 


Manufacturers Machine Co. 
Preferred 


The Manufacturers Machine Co., 
manufacturers of Sjostrom cooling and 
conditioning machines, atmospheric 
normalizers and other special ma- 
chinery, North Andover, Mass., is of- 
fering an issue of 1,000 shares of 7% 
cumulative preferred stock, par $100, at 
$100 and accrued dividends, for one 
share of preferred and one no par com- 
mon share. The company’s authorized 
capitalization is $100,000 preferred and 
20,000 shares of no par common stock. 
The preferred is issued for the purpose 
of retiring bank loans and increasing 
the working capital in order to develop 
additional sales. It has been underwrit- 
ten by the Philip M. Tucker Co. and A. 
B. Durell & Co., Boston bankers. 

The company was incorporated in 
1914 by Ivar Sjostrom, and each year 
since then has shown a consistent in- 
crease in sales. Since 1917 dividends 
of approximately $53,000 have been paid 
in cash on the company’s common stock 
and an asset value accumulated in ex- 
cess of $200,000. For the 10 years 
ended Dec. 31, 1927, net profits on do- 
mestic business plus royalties received 
on foreign sales amounted, before de- 
preciation and interest paid on borrowed 
money, to $262,686, or an average of 
$26,268, or 3.8 times the dividend re- 
quirement on the preferred stock. For 
the five years ended Dec. 31, 1927, the 
net profits similarly figured totaled 
$186,095, or an average of $37,219 a 
year, or 5.3 times the dividend require- 
ments on the preferred issue. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesdav’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
5 Butler........ . 100 38} — 23 
22 Hamilton Woolen . 100 454 +I11h 
19 Connecticut, Ist pfd..... 100 36 — } 
50 N.E. Southern, com..... 100 MEd) fcc 
50 N.E. Southern, pfd...... 100 a 
50 N.E. Southern prior, pfd. 100 EN dasa s 
ey ISS wus ove nw ce 100 163 + 3% 
Oy ee 100 144 + 34 
te peeeuee Wid... ... anes 100 634 + 3} 
115 Plymouth Cordage...... 100 77 + 6 
52 Sanford, com........... 100 60 —12 
OE WM bo cc was eevee 100 «61124 + Od 
eae + 7 
20 Farr Alpaca............ 100 118 + 6 
485 Total 


Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Salt Lake 
City. Utah, local branch will be dis- 
continued and in the future all orders 
will be filled from the Indianapolis, Ind., 
plant, effective Feb. 1. 
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New Bedford Shares Firm 


General Approval of Merger Is 
Voiced in Market 


New Bedford, Mass.—Though trad- 
ing in New Bedford mill shares was not 
so active this week as during the first 
two weeks of the year, the inquiry was 
brisk enough to keep the market firm, 
with a slight advance noted in a num- 
ber of issues that have shown a steady 
gain since 1929 began. Most of the 
transactions were in small lots, as there 
is little disposition to offer stock in any 
quantity at prevailing prices. 


Confidence Returns in Butler 


The merging of the Butler Mill in- 
terests with the New Bedford Cotton 
Mills and the Hoosac Cotton Mills is 
generally regarded as being beneficial to 
stockholders of the Butler, who are 
looking forward to better returns on 
their investments than has been forth- 
coming over the lean times of the last 
two years. It is taken for granted that 
former Senator William M. Butler, head 
of these three concerns, is planning to 
return to the textile industry with the 
purpose of devoting most of his time to 
the interests of the Associated Textile 
Companies. The first of these combines 
of New Bedford interests is regarded as 
being the forerunner of others to follow, 
if some of the smaller units are to con- 
tinue operating in competition with the 
larger mills. 

This merging of interests appears to 
be the only salvation for some of the 
cotton mill corporations, but New Bed- 
ford, with its usual conservatism, is one 
of the last to fall in line with the more 
modern methods being adopted in other 
centers. 


Bristol Shows Gain 


Associated Textile Companies, listed 
in the New Bedford market, is selling 
around 4 practically the same 
figure at which Butler had been finding 
an outlet. This stock is now bid at 36, 
with 40 as the quoted. asking price. 
Acushnet was traded at 51, with more 
of the stock sought at 49. Bristol ad- 
vanced several points during the week, 
selling as high as 73, the asking price 
being listed at 74, Dartmouth common 
showed a slight advance on previous 
sales when the stock sold at 82, more 
stock being sought at this figure, the 
asking price being quoted at 85. 

City was selling around 57, though 
stock changed hands all the way from 
55 to 58. Grinnell found a market at 
55 and 56, with 53 as the best bid price. 
Kilburn showed a little improvement 
with a few shares being traded at 62, 
within half a point of the general asking 
price on the stock. Nashawena eased 
off a little in activity, but the asking 
price holds firm at 46, sales being re- 
ported at 45 and 454.  Nonquitt has 
heen advancing steadily since the first 
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of the year, and sales at 29} set the 
highest price at which the stock has sold 
for a number of months. The present 
asking price is quoted at 30, with a bid 
of 28. 

Wamsutta and Nashawena keep about 
the same price, Wamsutta selling at 45 
and 46, the best prices obtained since it 
started back on the upward trend. 
Whitman no par shares were traded at 
16 and 17, a decided advance on prices 
obtaining a month ago. Soule is held 
for 133, and Taber listed at 49 bid and 
51 as the asking price. Neild is sought 
at 110, but few shares of this stock are 
available. Quissett common is held for 
&4, with a bid of 80. 


Decline in South as Stocks 


Sell Ex-Dividend 


Gastonia, N. C., Jan. 12.—Although 
renewed interest has been shown in 
stocks of southern cotton mills since 
Jan. 1 on account of dividends having 
been disbursed by several mills, yet 
there was a decline of 20c. per share in 
the bid price for 25 most active stocks 
as carried in the quoted list furnished 
by R. S. Dickson & Co. The average 
price level at the close of the week was 
101.32 compared with 101.52 for the 
previous week. This decline can be 
accounted for, however, by a number of 
the stocks selling ex-dividend. 

A strong demand still prevails for 
well secured preferred stock issues as 
evidenced by the prompt over sub- 
scription of a new issue of the Hatch 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Co., Belmont, 
N. C., 8% preferred stock, which was 
released for public subscription subject 
to final confirmation, the latter part of 
last week. 


Large Number of Textile Items 
Wanted By Army Depot 


Philadelphia.—Depot Quartermaster, 
2lst and Oregon Ave., will receive pro- 
posals for furnishing them with the fol- 
lowing textile items up to 11 A.M., 
Feb. 1, 1929: 292,113 yds., indigo blue 
denim, unshrunk, 28”, white-back, 3 
harness twill, 2.20 yds., per Ib., to con- 
form with specifications No. 9-60A; 
23,500 yds., unbleached sheeting, 54” 
wide, to conform with specifications No. 
6-114A ; 281,900 vds., unbleached sheet- 
ing, 42”, to conform with specifications 


No. 6-114A; 95,831 vds., olive drab 
silesia, 36% wide, to conform with 
specifications No. 6-18: 93.750 yds., 


olive drab cotton cloth, Albert twill, 32” 
wide, shriner finish, to conform with 
specifications 6-100, sample for finish 
will be furnished prospective bidders 
upon request; 5,219 per gross yds., un- 
bleached cotton tape, 3” wide, to con- 
form with specifications 6-98; 1,252 
gross yds., olive drab tape, 3” wide, to 
conform with specifications 6-98; 488 
vds., black cotton cloth, Italian, 54” 
wide, to conform with specifications 
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6-106; 5,000 sheets gray cotton wadding, 
32”x45” (sample to be submitted) ; 122 
yds., felt, dark blue, to be used for 
backing, 72” wide, to conform with 
specifications 8-16A. 


Bids on 18 and 30 Oz. Cloth 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—Bids_ on 
Schedule 9224 on 30-0z. cloth were as 
follows: American Woolen Co., 16,000 
yards, $75,520; Clinton Woolen Co., 
16,000 yards, $82,240; Kent Mfg. Co., 
Clifton Heights, Pa., 16,000 yards, 
$86,080; Warrenton Woolen Co., Tor- 
rington, Conn., 16,000 yards, $67,125, 
Worumbo Co., New York, 16,000 yards, 
$79,200; Columbia Woolen Mills, Col- 
umbia City, Ind., 16,000 yards, $70,720. 

On the 18-oz. material the following 
bids were submitted: American Woolen 


Co., 20,000 yards, $63,000, 18,000 
yards at $58,140 and 10,000 yards at 
$32,300; Columbia Woolen Mills, 


61,300 yards, $180,222. 

yards, $209,646; Kent Mfg. Co., 61,300 
yards, $191,562; Warrenton Woolen 
Co., 20,000 yards, $63,000; Columbia 
Woolen Mills, 61,300 yards, $180,222 


— 





Malina Co. Inc. Moves to 
Larger Quarters 


Malina Company Inc., formerly lo- 
cated at 6 West 18th St. have completed 
removal of their Morristown, Pa., and 
New York plants and the general offices 
to their new building at 440 Lafayette 
St.. New York City. 

Continued increased demand for the 
Malina patented grooved cone com- 
pelled the seeking of additional space 
for operations and new winding equip- 
ment, to take care of the resulting 
greater production. 

With concentrated facilities they will 
be better equipped to render more effi- 
cient service than they have in the past 
on all forms of Rayon yarns natural or 
dved. 





New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “Public 
upon last sales at Boston Public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 


Sale” are based 


Public 
Sale Bid Asked 

Am. Mfg., pfd 5 ‘ 64 62 66 
Am. Wool, pfd. ; ; 56 = aie and 
Amoskeag 234 : rads 
Androscoggin 70} 60 70 
Arlington. ‘ ; 423 41 43 
Bates..... i 151 146 149 
Berkshire Cot . 108 123 127 
Bigelow-Htfd., com. : 96 ; Sea 
Boott...... Sines Gear Lae 138 ae 
Edwards. . ; E 70 80 beg 
Esmond, pfd. 102 100 102 
Farr Alpaca . ae 115 118 
Great Falls oe + 6 5 7 
Hamilton Woolen 45} 43 46 
BOS scans oe ; 22 17 eee 
Ipswich, pfd ‘ 28 31 
Ipswich, com. F 55e. oe 1 
Lawrence. e 67} 67 69 
Ludlow Asso 1814 184 a 
Merrimack, com 166 167 172 
Nashua, com. sae. 38 44 46 
Nashua, pfd : 87 864 89 
Naumkeag : .  ve2e 130 135 
N. E. So., pfd. . 50c. oe ee 
Otis 5.3 . 39 41 44 
Pacific ; atitie's 323 ; a 
Pepperell soo ORS 112 115 
Plymouth Cordage... . es 77 71 73 
ES 144 13 15 
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Spinners Losing Ground 


Recent Tendency 
In Buyer’s Favor 


PHILADELPHIA. 


LTHOUGH there has been some im- 

provement during the present week 
it is still apparent active buying noted 
up until the middle of last month has 
not been resumed by manufacturers in 
this section. The last four weeks have 
been quiet ones for spinners and dealers 
who have become accustomed to a 
strong demand that had been evident 
during the last quarter of 1928. 

It has become more noticeable a 
number of spinners failed to secure their 
share of business during the last three 
months of last year and during the last 
four weeks of dullness they have be- 
come anxious to sell while they could 
obtain prices close to those obtained 
by their competitors. To do this a 
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HOSIERY CONES (FRAME SPUN) 


number of spinners have been willing to 
make concessions. Manufacturers have, 
as an example, been able to buy a fair 
grade of 20s-2 warps at 36c. during the 
last ten days, a price a cent under the 
average spinner’s quotation. 


Some Price Cutting 


Price-cutting has also become evident 
among dealers in this section who are 
anxious to continue the active trading 
noted up to the holiday period and to 
stimulate sales they have been willing 
to cut their commissions to do business. 
Both of these factors have had a weak- 
ening tendency and although the cotton 
market has shown a stronger tone dur- 
ing the last ten days yarn quotations 
have been able barely to hold their own. 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Carded—(Average Quality) 


Double Carded Weav’g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher 
According to Quality 


SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) 





itteoccecs aeons ; ee a. ye se tereceeeees -82 - 
12s. $0.33 - -334 260 ate. 39 - 394 MERCERIZED CONES—(COMBED, UNGASSED) 
sonnei sseenes a ¢ ieereeessnae SEK oe $0.62 -$0.63 80s-2........... $1.07 -$1.10 
16s eecoeecesecose . 344- 35 40s eecor eres ecece 47 — . 48 .63 — 64 si les 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES at = eel leiaaee 
ts cease $0. 324-$0. 33 a 393-40 Ps Re ae - 190 
Re .33- .333 Bs atsck bes .403- 41 75- .77 608...... 2.6.6 e cere - 1.00 
34-34) SOD. 45 - 146 ‘a. ce Bt skeones sa eeed va 
35 - .354 i eke curas 47 - .48 Fo ~ 1.4 
— a = high break. = .51 a Peeler—(Super Quality) 
. i . 39 608-2 eceeeeese ese 60 Oe ee x 60 SINGLE CONES 
4 ee) Mia hice? acces : - inten 
SINGLE WARPS UO0...e.eseseeeeeeeereeees $0.37 ~$0.38 $0.45 ~90.47 
a Ps a ama Se -$0. 334 ee NE er ey = 89 AB reece ee cece eee eens -38- . ae 
eter ayese-icoes - 134 ee «db 549s 40° - 5403 ‘ a *am ‘a. 
ee eee |e - a eco ys a: Batdaed =. an ‘Sa ae ‘a. a 
Mc gh kk sean en Teaewes - . 354 40s extra quality - .51 ae a : 42 CE ax “53 
Mass +s aces $0.364- .37 "42 a "43 "$2 a 54 
y ee a. 
TWO-PLY WARPS ‘47 - 149 58 - [60 
itn ss $0.33 -$0. 334 ee $0. 394-$0. 40 -50- .52 -60- .62 
RR csc. cant 34- 348 I con's cous 40}— 403 908. «eee eee eee ee cee ees Te eeeee - 66 - 


Ver... -354- -36 40 ordinary 48 - 49 COMBED CONES, WARPS AND TUBES 
we esceceees a" 7a bewseveence sever¥™ (© ie. ccsce RD eck. | ae al 
a ee ae... SS... “61 205-2 +22 $0.49 -$0.51 fee-2 58- .60 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 30; white, 313-32 ie al 53- .35 os we wane 2e- .78 
focus. sae ae aa 90 
"95 — 1:00 


line cak eas cone $0. 313-$0. 32 22s... 35 - .36 COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARDS—SKEINS, 

Mts ecotaccns .31h- £32 Di scp eecsens .36- .37 TUBES OR CONES, 2, 3 AND 4-PLY 

eer .32- .324 | I ee .37 - .38 Peeler 7Sakelarides— 

14s.. .323- .33 MEM iiss viscass - .38 Average Best Average Best 

Ns ote trardiota asa 33 - . 334 30s regular... coe 39 - .40 ee $0. 56-$0. 57 $0. 62-$0. 63 $0.85 $0 90 

ois wd Kade .334- .34 30s extra quality 41 - 418 -_—.. aioe -59- .60 a. "88 “93 

MR saves grins -344- 344 Wns o0.5: 0k 65 050 -47- .48 36a... 6h. 63 ce 66 “90 "95 

a. :> 2 . ie ; a a 3+. 

Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) oe 7 i “ae ee 1.04 1109 

WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 60s... .86- .87 = <9a 1.14 1.19 

I inc 6 sie $0.45 -$0. 47 eat arate x 576 $0.57 -$0.59 Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 

Ns 60 ke sian als 49 - 51 WR cab kee nes -61- .65 close of business, Jan. 16. They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless 

PE ces cess Kes ot = oe WER 6 x Seams .72- .76 specifically noted. For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page 95. _ For 

Gree kes scr ten ye cosa es .82- .86 staple cotton prices, see page 97. 
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In such popular counts as 20s-2 and 
30s-2 warps we find manufacturers able 
to buy a half cent under last week, sales 
being reported at 36c. in fair volume 
for 20s-2 and at less than 4lc. for 30s-2 
in a number of instances. It does not 
mean the market level for these counts 
has declined to that basis but a suf- 
ficiently large number of both spinners 
and dealers have been guilty of this 
that manufacturers at their present rate 
of buying are able to obtain all the yarn 
they need without paying spinners 37c. 
or higher for 20s-2 warps. 


Evidence of Weakness 


There has been enough of this type of 
trading to weaken the entire market but 
there are now signs that the stronger 
cotton market will permit spinners to 
make up this lost ground as it is ex- 
pected an upward trend in the raw ma- 
terial market will again stimulate buying 
by manufacturers to cover February and 
March requirements. Spinners have lost 
a portion of the ground they gained 
during the last quarter of last year when 
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they increased their spinning margins 
to a point where they were larger than 
at any time in that year. 

Recent reports had indicated that 
practically all spinyers had booked a 
large volume of forward business to 
run them for possibly eight weeks ahead. 
While this is true in a large number of 
cases it has become apparent through 
the dullness of the last four weeks there 
are a number who failed to do this and 
were hoping for still higher prices. The 
latter have been cutting prices to a 
certain extent during the last two weeks. 

From a_ spinners’ standpoint this 
price-cutting is felt to be an error as 
opinion in the trade is that interest from 
manufacturers will again make itself 
apparent within the next two weeks, 
there being a larger demand during the 
present week than noted at any time 
since the holiday period. One of the 
most promising features of a change has 
been in the renewed interest displayed 
by underwear manufacturers up-State. 
According to reports this trade placed 
more than 800,000 Ibs. of business for 
their light-weights to be delivered after 
completion of their current contracts, 
which in many instance will be com- 
pleted by the end of March. 


Only Revision of Prices? 


Many dealers believe the market has 
not really weakened from a spinners 
standpoint during the last month. Spin- 
ners raised their prices within the last 
month above the level that was current 
around the middle of last month. At 
that time cotton was approximately at 
the same basis as at the present and 
when yarn prices are compared we find 
there is little difference between the 
figures that have been taken by the 
lowest spinners during the last two 
weeks and prices at which sales were 
made last month. In other words, they 
believe the market is getting back to a 
basis where it should be, based upon 
cotton and the prices that have been cut 
are the highest ones named by spinners 
who were not in need of orders, prices 
at which little or no business has really 
been placed. 

Combed prices are unchanged and 
there has been little new business placed 
this week. There has been no change 
in price level of these qualities either in 
single or ply yarns, -the spinning basis 
being at a low enough level to make 
further reductions improbable unless a 
drastic reduction in long staple cotton 
should take place. Combed spinners are 
in a difficult position and there are in- 
dications they, as a group, realize this 
condition. 

One of the largest combed spinning 
groups in the South has already taken 
steps to help themselves, having during 
the last few months been offering yarns 
processed for the first time in their 
history. Other combed spinners after 
studying their own position have come 
to the conclusion that mergers are the 
only salvation left for them if they are 


to place their affairs upon a profitable 
basis again. 


What About Combed? 


Mercerizers in many instances have 
installed spinning equipment and those 
who already had their own spinning de- 
partments have increased them during 
the last two years. This tendency has 
made it more difficult for combed spin- 
ners to do business as it is recognized 
that the bulk of combed yarns eventually 
find their way into the hands of mer- 
cerizers. When mercerizers are not in 
the market for long periods combed 
spinners find it difficult to do a profitable 
business. 

What they will finally decide to do 
remains to be seen but meetings are 
being held by Gaston County combed 
spinners and others and it is probable 
announcements of interest will be forth- 
coming during the early months of the 
present year. 


Continued Dullness 





Most Spinners and Users Pursue 
Waiting Policy 


Boston.—With half of January gone 
the cotton yarn market is just about 
where it was at the opening of the new 
year, both as to character of demand 
and prices. Both spinners and users 
are pursuing a waiting policy and ap- 
pear equally indifferent about new busi- 
ness. 

The dormant position of business is 
a natural result of the fact that the 
needs of most users are amply covered 
by old contracts, and the same is true 
of capacity production of most spinners, 
particularly on staple counts of carded 
weaving and hosiery yarns and to a 
somewhat less extent on staple counts 
of combed knitting, weaving, merceriz- 
ing and thread yarns. Most New Eng- 
land spinners, too, have been sur- 
prisingly well employed largely as a 
result of the cleaning up of stock yarns 
during the New Bedford strike. 

Prices of medium and coarse count 
carded yarns are much the strongest, 
and now that the cleaning up of odds 
and ends has been completed values ap- 
pear to be theoretically if not actually 
stronger. Leading houses in this and 
other markets have very little carded 
yarn to offer for delivery during the 
balance of this month and February, and 
should an active demand develop it 
could hardly fail to force a considerable 
advance in prices, irrespective of what 
may happen in the raw cotton market. 
We refer to a basis of 374 to 384c. for 
20s-2 carded warps of average quality, 
and of 314 to 324c. for 10s frame spun 
cones. 

On the other hand, should present dull 
demand be continued for the balance of 
the month it would be surprising if some 
spinners did not become sufficiently 
nervous about business for March and 
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later delivery to attempt to force busi- 
ness at the expense of prices. 

Such a change of attitude might be 
accentuated by a temporary decline in 
cotton futures prices, but certainly 
would be checked by any material 
advance in futures prices. In this con- 
nection it may be interesting to note that 
dealers in this and other markets who 
are speculatively inclined are more 
anxious about securing additional sup- 
plies of yarn than they are about book- 
ing new business. 

In the meantime, the logical policy 
for spinners and dealers to pursue is to 
refrain from attempting to force busi- 
ness and wait for buyers’ needs to force 
them into the market. Price cutting 
would merely delay the latter develop- 
ment and encourage users to wait for 
further concessions. 


Cotton Yarns Inactive 


Complants Voiced Regarding 
Easing of Quotations 


New York.—More divergence of 
opinion regarding carded yarn prices 
was encountered this week than is usu- 
ally the case. Strong opinions were ex- 
pressed in some quarters as to what is 
regarded as undue and _ unnecessary 
“bearing” of the market. Prices on 
some counts and some types of yarns 
have eased, according to the quotations 
of some houses, while others are hold- 
ing firm at last week’s prices and in 
instances have made advances. 

The views expressed by the latter 
sources of information are to the effect 
that there is little actual business at 
present, but due to the strong, sold up, 
position of many carded yarn spinners, 
and a strong staple market, there is little 
sense in trying to force buying by a 
general easing of prices. 

There are instances of inside trading 
where concessions are in order, if the 
desired deliveries fit in with production 
and the inquiry in question is of suffi- 
cient size. No fault is found with this, 
but the objection comes with any gen- 
eral price recession. 

Transactions for the last week have 
been small and no important buying is 
in the market as yet. The orders that 
have been placed are generally small 
and of a filling-in variety. 

The delivery situation has been still 
further complicated by the prevalence of 
the “flu” in the South. One dealer 
stated that there had been a great many 
deaths and absences in plants and his 
spinners had been forced to curtail pro- 
duction rather drastically. The sur- 
prising feature however was that this 
curtailment, which is understood to be 
almost general, has had no apparent 
effect on the market. 

Combed spinners state that it is hard 
to give any definite views on the market. 
Conditions are about the same as in the 
carded field—day to day buying but 
nothing general. Lack of adequate 
spinners profit margins and consequent 
unwillingness to accept business is given 
as one of the reasons for lack of activity. 
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Licensed Manufacturer of the latest type 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 





The price increase of yarns since the 
last of September is not in proportion 
to the price increase of cotton during 
the same period. 

Many spinners are comfortably fixed 
for a while and there is a great disin- 
clination to resort to granting conces- 
sions by way of securing orders. It is 
felt that another ten days or two weeks 
will elapse before there will be any 
activity worthy of the name. 


Cotton Wastes Hold Steady 





Slow Demand Prevents Advances— 
Threads Tend to Improve 


Boston.—The cotton waste market 
continues dull but the general steadiness 
of cotton around 20c tends to support 
prices. There is no change in the gen- 
eral character of the mill interest, con- 
fined chiefly to the acquisition of limited 
supplies of strips, all kinds of which 
moved from vacuum to peeler. Comber 
was firm but little business was done. 

The English interest in this com- 
modity is very small at this time. The 
bedding stocks seem to be in a firm 
position and threads are not quite so 
much in the buyer’s favor as they have 
been. The market lacks snap nor is 
there anything on the horizon at the 
moment to suggest any change for the 
better. 

Prices on most materials have been 
adjusted to a 20c cotton base. There 
seems no particular demand for any- 
thing at the moment and consumers are 
sounding out the market with a view to 
procuring if possible the several strips 
on a lower basis. The market lacks 
stimulus. There is no doubt a fair 
amount of material is moving out on 
old contracts and business, but new de- 
mand is rather conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. 

The market with its contracts com- 
pleted is now all set for good business. 
The outlook for the general industry 
during the next six months is bright 
and as the cotton industry has been con- 
spicuously laggard it is not unreasonable 
to assume that the demand for spinning 
stocks will show considerable  ex- 
pansion as the weeks go by. 

Traders are moderately optimistic re- 
garding the near future and believe that 
there will soon be a strong resumption 
of demand for spinnable materials. In 
the thin market now prevailing, it is 
difficult to get prices on comber and 
strips that holders are really entitled to, 
but any day a change may occur which 
will put a new front on the situation. 

Threads are a little more active, both 
white and colored, and it is believed 
that the worst of the depression is over 
for this type of material. 


Nominal 
Pooler comber.... 2.0... eM cee 17 —18c. 
rae 16 —I7e. 
i IS 2 > ba ck da Sareea 16 —I7e. 
Choice Willowed fly................. 9 — 9%e 
Choice Willowed picker.............. 6 — 6c 
OM WUE isco ssc 3es : ceceeeee 18 —190. 
oe een 64— Tic 
oe a eee 11 —12e. 


Chattanooga Yarn Prices 


Are Unchanged 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.— Prices re- 
mained unchanged in the Chattanooga 
yarn market during the week ended 
Jan. 12. Lack of activity was also a 
feature of the week here, the quiet of 
more than a month’s duration continu- 
ing. 

Two ply mercerized 60s are listed at 
83c a pound with 20s-2 at 6lc and 80s-2 
at $1.07. In combed singles brokers 
here are offering 18s at 42 to 43c and 
70s at 73 to 75c. In carded cones 10s 
are quoted at 32 to 33c and 20s at 344 
to 354c. 


Joins Waterman, Currier 
& Co., Sales Organization 


Waterman, Currier & Co., Inc., an- 
nounce that T. C. M. Butler, well known 
in the Pennsylvania market, will be- 
come associated with them at their 
Philadelphia offices, 1600 Arch St., 
effective Feb. 1, 1929, and will assist 
in covering the trade in that vicinity 
for them. 

Mr. Butler has been connected with 
the Philadelphia office of C. A. Meister 
& Co., for three years, and has made a 
specialty of colored yarns for that con- 
cern. Waterman, Currier & Co., Inc., 
are selling agents for Avondale Mills, 
Cowikee Mills, Fitchburg Yarn Co., 
American Yarn & Processing Co., and 
the Appalachian Mills Co. 


Mercerized Yarn Regain 
(Continued from page 40) 


moisture content. This statement was 
later disputed by F. R. McGowan of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute. Mr. Mc- 
Gowan expressed the belief that, while 
excellent results had been obtained by 
the research work heretofore conducted, 
sufficient data is not yet available to 
make it practicable to set a standard at 
this time. 

It soon became evident that there were 
many present in accord with Mr. Mc- 
Gowan in believing that the attempt to 
agree upon a standard is premature. 
William A. Pedler of the Acadia Mills 
advanced a motion to the effect that the 
matter be referred back to the Com- 
mittee for further laboratory tests. 
Although this motion did not carry, it 
paved the way for a suggestion for J. P. 
Holt of the Mercerizers Association that 
the conference adjourn in order to 
allow the mercerizers an opportunity to 
consider the matter. 

Mr. Holt explained that the mer- 
cerized section had not been informed 
of the conference until Dec. 20 and that 
sufficient time had not been available to 
form a general opinion on the subject. 

There were others present, however, 
who believed that the problem of 
arriving at a method of computing the 
moisture content should be worked out 
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at the conference and that further delay 
would serve no useful purpose. It was 
even proposed that the conference 
should be widened to include the spin- 
ners and other factors of the industry. 
This proposal was advised against by 
I. J. Fairchild of the Department of 
Commerce who acted as the presiding 
officer. 


Ask Immediate Action 


A strong advocate of immediate ac- 
tion was revealed in the person of 
Robert C. Boger of Boger & Crawford. 
Not only did Mr. Boger express him- 
self in favor of arriving at a standard 
as soon as possible but he also declared 
that practical conditions rather than 
laboratory methods should be the para- 
mount feature considered. “It is not the 
factors that are obtained in a laboratory, 
but the actual conditions in our sheds 
with which we must reckon,” he said. A 
letter from the Realsilk Hosiery Mills 
that was read by the chairman, de- 
scribed that organization as being in 
perfect accord with the movement to 
establish a standard. 

The attitude of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers was re- 
flected by Russell T. Fisher, secretary, 
as being in sympathy with any move 
that will lead to a standardization of 
moisture content. Mr. Fisher raised 
the question, however, if the scope of 
the conference were not too limited. 
“Mercerized yarns constitute only a 
small part of the cotton textile industry,” 
he said, “and it might lead to difficulties 
a little later on if, after the mercerized 
group had definitely established a stand- 
ard regain, it was found that the regain 
was not suitable for other yarns and 
fabrics.” 

Among those present were: Robert C. 
Boger and Alfred Crawford of Boger 
& Crawford, Philadelphia; Arthur S. 
Eichlin of the National Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners ; George H. Ellis of 
the Dixie Mercerizing Co.; W. E. 
Emley of the American Society for 
Testing Materials; Russell T. Fisher of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers; Addison B. Green of 
the Hampton Co.; Charles H. Hamlin 
of the Associated Knitted Underwear 
Manufacturers; J. P. Holt of the Amer- 
ican Mercerizers Association; Raymond 
B. King of the Hampton Co.; J. J. 
Klumpp of the Cannon Mills; A. A. 
Mercier of The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute; Ruth V. O’Brien of the American 
Home Economics Association; F. R. 
McGowan of The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute; William A. Pedler of the Acadia 
Mills and E. M. Schencke of the Na- 
tional Hosiery and Underwear Manu- 
facturers Association. 

Those present from the Commerce 
Department were W. D. Apple of the 
Bureau of Standards; Edgar C. Crosby 
of the Textile Division; I. J. Fairchild 
of the Bureau of Standards; John D. 
McNabb of the Knit Goods Section; 
Joshua Miller of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and Harry H. Steidle of the Bu- 
reau of Standards. R. W. Webb of the 
Cotton Marketing Division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture was present also. 
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The Gardiner Hall, Jr., Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


Manufacturers of 





Mercerized and Cotton 


SEWING 


in all numbers and 
shades for 
all stitching operations 


SALES OFFICE: 


Mills: 
South Willington, Conn. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
NEW ORLEANS ROCHESTER 


BOSTON 
BALTIMORE 








MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, 
Colors, Bleached On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, 
Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS and COLORS 


WE SELL DIRECT 










For Woolen Mills 
a Specialty 





Carded . 
and Combed 
Single and Ply 


Cotton Yarn and Warps 
White and Colored 


Sell Direct 
DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 


SOUTHEASTERN | 
Bleach & Dye Works, 


Incorporated 
Processers of Rayon 
and Cotton Yarns 


SALISBURY, N. C. 





EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
, Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 
CHESTER, PA. 
Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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J.B. JAMIESON COMPANY 
COTTON G3) YARNS 


38 Chauncy St. BOST ON, MASS 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weavinp—COTTON YARNS—Knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 








JOHN F.STREET & CoO. 
COTTON YARNS 
201 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 











TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


Providence, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


113 Worth St., 
New York 


CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 
and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From. Mill direct to Consumer 


WM. A. P. MacKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 






a 


The MONTGOMERY CO., Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Manufacturers of MERCERIZED | 
COTTON YARNS Give the high, NOVELTY YARNS Boucle, Bourette | 
Silk-like lustre in Knit Goods and and Spiralsin Cotton, Wool, Worsted, | 
Woven Fabrics. Mohair and Silk. 

TINSEL, Lame, Laminette, Cords, Cordonette Threads, 

Brilliants, Perlerette, Brush and Mop Yarn in Gold, Silver, 

Antique, Steel, Copper. Tinsel Conductor Cord for Electri- 

cal Purposes 
New York Sates Office: 468 Fourth Ave. 








Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 
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COTTON 


Cotton Holds Steady 





Steadier' Spot 


Basis 


Reported 


With Supply Gradually Contracting 


HE cotton market has had another 

comparatively quiet, but on the 
whole rather steadier week. Evidently 
the falling off reflected in sales of cotton 
goods and in domestic consumption for 
December, as shown by the standard 
cloth statistics and the report of the 
Census Bureau had been discounted and 
was considered little more than a sea- 
sonal fluctuation in both cases. 

The domestic mill consumption of 
534.352 bales for December compared 
with 610,884 for November and 538,786 
for December last year, was regarded 
as representing a fairly well maintained 
rate of consumption per working day 
and some regarded it as more bullish 
than bearish in its implications as to the 
future. At any rate its publication was 
without any apparent effect on the mar- 
ket, which has seemed to be working 
“into balance” between the 20 and 204c 
levels for the spring months with buying 
on the dips promoted by reports of a 
somewhat steadier spot basis in the 
South. 


New Crop Is Important 


The longer the market backs and fills 
around the 20c level, the more traders 
are inclined to look forward to the new 
crop start as likely to prove the deter- 
mining factor in the end-season fluctua- 
tions. It is the season of the year when 
the market usually finds its inspiration 
in readjustments of ideas as to distribu- 
tion or in the action of southern spot 
markets and as a matter of fact there 
are fully the usual differences of opinion 
both as to distribution and spot market 
developments this year. 

There are, for instance, two trends of 
thought with reference to the outlook 
for exports. Some feel that the free 
export movement for the first five 
months of this season has reflected a low 
spot basis and a relatively heavy early 
season flow of cotton which will be 
followed by a corresponding reduction 
later. Others think that the large ex- 
ports of the last three months have been 
influenced by the fact that the textile 
industry was on the upgrade and that 
it foreshadows a heavy consumption of 
American lint cotton abroad. The 
holders of the first view are figuring on 
exports of about 8,000,000 bales for the 
season, while the latter are predicting 
in the neighborhood of 9,000,000. 

Ideas as to domestic consumption 
seem to be more uniformly optimistic. 
It is probable that these ideas average 
somewhat above 6,500.000 bales of 
American cotton, or perhaps 6,800,000 


bales including foreign growths, exclu- 
sive of linters. Should the consumption 
amount to 6,500,000 and the exports to 
8,500,000, or the average of the above 
views, we should have a distribution of 
about 15,000,000 bales which would 
point to an end-season stock in this 
country of approximately 2,200,000. 


Boll Weevil Possibilities 


Meanwhile it is too early for anything 
of a definite character in the way of 
coming crop prospects. The report of 
the Department of Agriculture on boll 
weevil in hibernation was certainly no 
more bullish than had been expected, 
showing an increased number in some 
localities and a decrease in others. On 
the whole, it can probably be taken for 
granted that the “carryover” of boll 
weevil will be sufficient to result in a 
good deal of damage to the coming crop, 
providing weather conditions during the 
winter and growing season are not such 
as to curtail their activities. 

If anything ideas as to the coming 
acreage are being scaled down to some 
extent. The report of the National 
Fertilizer Association indicating that 
sales of fertilizer tags in the southern 


Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed —For Week—. Closed Net 


Jan. 10 High Low Jan. 16 Change 
October... .. 19.42 19.77 19.28 19.62 +.20 
November... 19.45 19.76 19.45 19.65 +.20 
December 19.32 19.65 19.25 19.53 +.21 
January..... 19.95 20.34 19.84 20.29 +.34 
February 19.99 20.32 19.99 20.32 +.33 
March...... 20.02 20.36 19.85 20.35 +.33 
BOR Gs ce¥ ss 20.04 20.36 20.04 20.36 +.32 
Mos in és 5 20.05 20.44 19.86 20.37 +.32 
a 9.85 20.18 19.85 20.18 +.33 
WS arise ok 19.66 20.07 19.52 19.99 +.33 
August...... 19.58 19.91 19.58 19.86 +.28 
September.. 19.50 19.82 19.50 19.74 +.24 
Spot Fisctanions for Week 
(Middling) 

New New Liver- 

York Orleans pool 

ees. com. 00s. :... BBeeoe. VERERA Fevaeacs 
Saturday, Jan. 12.... 20.35c. 19.34e a 
Monday, Jan. 14..... 20.55¢. 19.53¢ ai 
Tuesday, Jan. 15..... 20.40c. 19.36c 10.74d 
Wednesday, Jan. 16.. 20.55¢ 19.50c. 10.69d. 
Thursday, Jan. 17.... 20.35¢. 19.370. 10.714. 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 








Stocks 

Prices This Last 

Jan. 16 Week Year 
ota < cee seca 19.75 601,330 500,177 
N. O... 19.50 347,546 535,439 
Mob... 19. 20 44,500 18,320 
Sav... 19.61 47,607 37,392 
Nor.. 19.63 104,868 88,776 
Se 20.55 63,280 198,034 
Hous. 19.55 935,011 934,028 
Aug..... 19.38 75,265 100,909 
MES ait ie tears 18.85 292,009 265,072 
NS Riss vixt-ox's OAs 18.50 25,101 2,493 
es. 3:3 4%. 2 18.85 26,856 26,680 
Dal PO scsadde. masa 
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States for the ive months ending with 
December weré 13% less than last year, 
contributed to a feeling that there will 
be little or no increase of acreage, unless 
it occurs in the western belt. The 
coming crop, however, is only to a cer- 
tain extent dependent upon the acreage, 
for yields per acre are a more important 
factor in production than such fluctua- 
tions in area as are likely to occur from 
year to year under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country with the 
usual comparisons: 

Last 


Market Jan. 9 Jan. 16 Change Year Sales 
Galveston... 19.45 19.75 +30 18.90 5,680 
New Orleans. 19.17. 19.50 +33 18.73 4,306 
Mobile...... 18.85 19.20 +35 18.75 )} 844 
Savannah... 19.29 19.61 +32 18.904 1,988 
Norfolk. .... 19.31 19.63 +32 19.00 2,431 
New York... 20.25 20.55 +30 19.25 B 900 
Augusta..... 19.06 19.38 +32 18.94 915 
Memphis.... 18.55 18.85 +30 18.30 32,772 
St. Louis.... 18.25 18.50 +25 18.75 
Houston... 19.25 19.55 +30 18.85 26,794 
a ee 18.65 19.05 +40 18.05 48,808 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 

WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
BOS ccna .90t .90t .70 .63 .79t 
S. G. M.. .60t .65¢ .55¢ .50¢ 59+ 
cs... 35+ .40t 140+ 138+ | 40+ 
Ss. M... .25¢ .25¢ .25¢ .25¢ _20F 
S.L. M .75* (75% 175% 175% | 83* 
oe .... 1.00* 1.25* 1.50* 1.50* 1.63* 
S. G. O** 2.00* 2.00* 2.00% 2.25% 2. 44* 
ERE ie. 3.00* 2.75* 2.75% 3.00* 3.29% 
YELLOW TINGED 
in sin 5 .50* .60* (50% (25% 44% 
S.M......... 1.008 .90% .75* 75% ‘go 
WO. Fk 1.75* 1.25% 1.25* 1.50* 1.50 
S. L. M.**.... 2.50% 1.75% 1.75* 1.88% 2.149 
L. M.**...... 3.25* 2.75* 2.50% 2.88% 2.89% 
YELLOW STAINED 
a 1,50* 1.25* 1.00* 1.25* 1.30 
S. M.#*,... |. 2.25* 2.00* 1.60* 1.75* 2.01 
0 ees} 3.00* 2.50% 2.25% 2.50% 2.65% 
BLUE STAINED 
M. G.*....... 1.75* 1.50® 1.50* 1.75* 1.58 
Ss. M.* . 2.25% 2.00* 2.25* 2.50* 2.22 
SPF cairetes 3.00% 2.50* 3.00* 3.50* 2.97% 
*Off middiing. tOn middling. 

Staple Market Moving 
Comparative Activity Arrived 
After Long Dullness 

MEMPHIs, TENN., JAN. 14.—Com- 


pared with the dullness which has char- 
acterized the staple market practically 
all season, the market during the week 
just closed was active. Demand was 
broad, as to its source. Activity of local 
shippers gave rise to the belief that a 
considerable short interest exists, al- 
though shippers themselves say there is 
brisk inquiry from New England and 
southern mills and for Liverpool. Most 
of the demand is for middling and bet- 
ter staples; basis on middling and better 
14” staples advanced 50 to 75 points, 
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STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


Mercerizing Plant Spinning Mills 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Economy in Knitting 


Specialization in mercerized 
yarn for the knitter has re- 
sulted in consistent quality, 
uniformity and knitting 
economy---The knitter who 
has used Standard Mercer- 
ized Yarn knows. 


STANDARD -COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SALES OFFICES: LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 
456 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD., TORONTO— MONTREAL 
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COTTON — 


on 1¥”, 75 to 100 points and on 
14”, 100 to 125 points. Basis on low 
grades, short cottons as well as staples, 
declined 25 to 75 points, according to 
grade and length of staple. There is 
reason for believing that the larger 
shippers are long to a considerable ex- 
tent but that the average shipper is short 
or is buying only on orders. High 
grade 14” and better staples are being 
snapped up and some shippers are comb- 
ing the territory for them but the sup- 
ply is extremely limited. There is a 
disposition to neglect the low grades. 
There have been rather large receipts 
recently of “snaps” or cotton of bolly 
character which are selling in a com- 
paratively small way at 475 to 550 off. 
More activity in such cottons is ex- 
pected as soon as types have been es- 
tablished. While there has been no gen- 
eral holding tendency in evidence at any 
time this season, the recent improvement 
in basis, of 100 points or more from the 
low point of the season, has stimulated 
withdrawal of offerings rather than pro- 
moted sales. Local receipts, which have 
been running very heavy, compared 
with last vear and with the year be- 
fore, for a month or more, are still 
heavy; net receipts were 35,936 bales 
against 11,415 bales during the cor- 
responding week last year. Heavy re- 
ceipts are due to concentration by some 
large interests and to shipments from 
some interior points subject to flood 
insurance, the rate of which is high, 
which goes on within a short time. 
Practically nothing has been done by 
way of new crop preparation. The 
weather has been unfavorable for field 
work; the epidemic of flu is abating 
but still contributes to the further re- 
tarding of harvesting the remnants of 
the crop. There is still considerable 
cotton in the low lands. 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturda: ’ Saturday, 
Jan. 1 Jan. 5 
10 markets average........ 19.01 18.69 
BREED: Si kos anesdece ous 18.65 18.30 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady 
SRS. dess ose suk oe eae oe othe a 21.25@21.65c 
SUES Ceca cy taee shes sa es beee 22.70@23. 10c 
MIS a visi w wore ak ogc ea arate eee 25. 50@26. 50c 

Current Sales 

For Prev. Week 
Week Week Before 
Memphis‘total....... 29,262 19,765 12,809 
F.o.b. includedin total 19,585 14,333 10,564 
10 markets.......... 96,603 80,182 59,681 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Etc. 

For Last Year 

Week Year Before 
Net receipts......... 35,936 11,415 16,408 
Gross receipts........ 66,839 32,591 65,354 
Total since Aug. I, net 603,655 496,780 573,178 
Shipments........... 58,187 35,222 69,243 
Total since Aug. |..... 932,961 819,892 1,186,028 
FOU GOOME. 5 vices ces 289,212 269,570 326,314 
Increase for week..... 8,652 2,631 *3,891 

Unsold stock in hands 

of Memphis factors. 110,500 98,000 153,000 

Increase for week..... 2,000 *500 *4,000 


*Decrease. 


Continued 


Low Grades Most Active 





Their Basis Easier, But Stronger 
on High Grades 


Boston, Jan. 16.—Continued strength 
of basis on middling and higher grade 
premium and extra staple cottons has 
materially restricted. demand for these 
excepting where small lots can be picked 
up at old fixed prices, but easier basis 
on grades lower than middling has 
stimulated the latter’s activity. Nearly 
all staples up to full 1li#% inch grading 
about middling in color but strict low 
middling in leaf have been in partic- 
ularly good demand when available at 
50 to 75 points off middling, as com- 
pared with about 100 points off for cot- 
tons grading strict low middling. 

Possibly the comparative weakness of 
grades lower than middling is due in 
part to considerable rejections of cot- 
tons bought as middling and strict mid- 
dling; these rejections appear to con- 
firm reports that the percentage of 
grades higher than middling in late 
pickings has been much less than antici- 
pated, and as contracted by shippers. 

It is possible occasionally to pick up 
small lots of anything shorter than full 
l¥s in. in strict middling grade at 50 to 
75 points over middling, but for for- 
ward delivery few shippers will accept 
less than 100 points on for strict and 
150 points on for good middling. A 
large proportion of recent hand-to- 
mouth buying of New England mills has 
been at fixed prices, and the latest ad- 
vance in basis and every marked advance 
in futures restrict their takings, for few 
mills have raised their limit. 

The high of the Egyptian market for 
the week was touched on Monday when 
February Uppers sold up to $23.05 and 
March Sak. to $38.40. 

At today’s closing of $22.80 for Feb- 
ruary there was a net advance for the 
week of 22 points while the March Sak. 
option was up 79 points for the week. 
The advance in the October Upper op- 
tion to $24.35 was about proportional 
to that for old crop months. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for Jan.-Feb. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 


Middlings St. Middling 
PRC ah cits Gaia ch <0 224 to 23c. 233 to 234c- 
1% in. to } in . 222 to 23%c. 234 to 24c. 
DN eu. eia 6 ra-wiele es 23 to 23}e. 23% to 244c. 
De ig ors aan cake 27 to 28c. 28 to 29. 
ED ela ct cain: & eedeo ee 30 to 3le 31 to 32c. 


Basis on New York, March, 20. 36c 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c. i. f. Boston for Jan.- 
Feb. shipment as follows: Medium 
Sakelarides 38.35c., up 1.05c.; Medium 
Uppers, 25.35c., up 0.20c., off 0.55c. from 
Jan. 9. They report closing prices 
Jan. 16 on the Alexandria exchange as 
follows: Mar. Sak. $38.22, up 79c., off 
$1.00; Feb. Uppers $22.80, up 22c., from 
Tan. 9. 
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Men’s Wear Opening Dates 


At a recent meeting of members of 
the Wool Institute, all present agreed 
that uniform opening dates are advan- 
tageous to all factors concerned, and will 
materially help to stabilize the market. 

Analysis of the ballots cast at the 
meetings, and of questionnaires received 
through the mail show the following 
dates as selected by the majority of the 
mills for the fall, 1929, openings: 

Staples, Jan. 21; Low and Medium 
Overcoatings, Jan. 28; Cotton Warp 
Suitings, Feb. 4; Medium Woolen Suit- 
ings, Feb. 18; Medium Worsted Suit- 
ings, Feb. 25; Fine Suitings and Over- 
coatings, March 4. 

The American Woolen Company au- 
thorize the Institute to make the state- 
ment that although the company has 
made every effort to meet these dates, 
its suitings will not be ready until Feb. 
25, and the company will as usual open 
all Overcoatings together on Jan. 28, 
and all suitings together on Feb. 25. 

The time of opening medium woolen 
and worsted suitings is consequently op- 
tional: either Feb. 18 or Feb. 25. 


Converters Dine 
(Continued from page 41) 


ers’ committee and the directors of your 
organization was not only that of sec- 
onds and remnants. This was perhaps 
only a means to an end. 

“First, we wanted to have it thor- 
oughly understood that the merchandise 
which we entrusted to the finisher and 
which we paid for, belonged to us. 

“In the second place, we knew that 
the question of remnants was one of 
utmost importance to the converter of 
fancy goods. 

“In the third place, we knew that we 
had to meet competition from undesir- 
able quarters: Jobbers who acquired 
goods at a price which was only a frac- 
tion of the cost of the merchandise to 
the converter. 

“Your committee and directors felt 
right along that the absence of any abso- 
lutely clear trade practice was the door 
to abuses; in fact, in our minds, rem- 
nants were never the main issue, but 
they represented the graveyard that 
covered everything else. 

“I personally have absolutely no doubt 
that the majority of finishers are giving 
us a square deal. 

“It seems to me self-evident, then, 
that we can enforce this resolution in no 
better way than by entrusting all of our 
work to those finishers who we know 
are shooting square and by cutting out 
all about whom there is any doubt in 
our minds. 

“If this resolution means anything at 
all, it means that we all must adopt the 
general policy as laid out by the resolu- 
tion and even if the actual gain should 
turn out to be a trifle less, it will be bet- 
ter in the long run and it will turn out to 
be a_ well-paying investment in the 
future. Unless you all accept that as 
being good sound business, then every 
endeavor based on this effort will be 
worthless. 

“A system of checking should be ini- 
tiated at once. It will necessitate an 
expenditure for the association, but one 
which, in my opinion, will be worth the 
cost.” ; 
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HILLSBOROUGH 
MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Worsted Yarns and Tops 


All Kinds of Weaving Yarns 
Colored and White 
ALSO 


Commission Dyeing of Yarns and Tops 


Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Witis Ghornton, R. I. | 








MERION WORSTED MILLS 
dyeing Wool, Tops and Yarns has 
a eo ce earned for us the good will of 
many of the most critical in the in- 
dustry. You, too, will like our 
service and quick-stepped de- 
liveries. 


FF seing Woo of workmanship in 








FLorence 
DYE WORKS Julien J. Guerin 


Pres. and 
Gen. Mor. 






Sell Direct 
| Fine French-Spun Worsted and 


Worsted Merino Yarns 


White, Natural and Fancy Mixes in Single and Ply for | 
Knitting and Weaving 


Mill and Office: WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 








New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


O. J. CARON 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 
YARNS 


222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 






Wo. H. Grunpy Co., Inc. 
108 S. Front Street, Philadelphia 





Tops and Worsted Yarns 


for 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Bradford Yarns =” 


Description 





JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 














Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


~— 


FALLS YARN MILLS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Incorporated 1904 





Underwear Fine Woolen and Merino Yarns 
Hosiery Sweater Sole Representative: 


H. R. SHIRLEY 
Packard Building, Phila., Pa. 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Weaving | 


YARNS. 


Colors, Oxfords | 
and Fancy Mixes 








RAYON JOHN R.STEWART CO. 
241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.PA. 


_-— NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~_, 


Scott D. Stone, inc. 2/0 Summer St,,Boston,Mass. 








French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
CHATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 





Arthur Bone, 698 8S. Rio St 
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WORSTED YARNS 








Signs of Yarn Improvement 





Larger Sales and 
Contracts This Month 


PHILADELPHIA. 


HERE has been an improvement 

in the first three weeks of this 
month sufficient to indicate that Janu- 
ary will represent a distinct change for 
the better as compared with December, 
which was a poor month with spinners. 
While the present month did not start 
auspiciously there has been a noticeable 
expansion in demand during the last 
week and indications are this will con- 
tinue. 

Not only are manufacturers placing 
new business but they are furnishing 
spinners with increased specifications on 
old contracts, manufacturers of outer- 
wear in particular displaying improve- 
ment in this regard. The knitting sec- 
tion of the market is more active than 
weaving, interest shown by men’s wear 
mills being barely fair, while that from 
dress goods is quiet. Sweater and 
bathing-suit manufacturers are busy in 
this section, working on their spring 
and summer lines and are taking in 
yarn at a more active rate than at any 
time during December. 

Lack of interest in counts that 
formerly were used in volume by the 
dress goods mills is indicated in reports 
from spinners who state they are selling 
a large percentage of their production of 
single and ply French system yarns to 
manufacturers of knit goods whereas in 
former years the largest percentage of 
their production went to weavers who 
specialized in woven dress goods lines. 

The latter mills in this section have 
been dull for many months with spurts 
now and then which have not lasted 
more than a few weeks and while new 
and lighter-weight fabrics have been de- 
veloped within recent years, business 


has not been sustained. On the other 
hand there has been a trend toward the 
wider consumption of yarns by manu- 
facturers making knitted fabrics that go 
into ladies’ suits and dresses. It is 
realized knitted dress goods can be 
manufactured much more cheaply than 
the woven. 


Men’s Wear Yarns Spotty 


Men’s wear yarns have not displayed 
the improvement that has been expected 
although a few spinners state they have 
booked a fair volume of business during 
the present month. Manufacturers 
using mixtures have been anxious this 
season because of the price-cutting evi- 
dent among a number of mixture yarn 
spinners, resulting in the lowest prices 
being quoted during the last month that 
have been noticeable for several past. 
One of the largest French system spin- 
ners in former years has been booking 
the largest proportion of business placed 
in this section without strong com- 
petition from others, their prices usually 
being considerably under those of their 
competitors. There has been a change 
and this has been particularly evident 
during recent weeks. 

At least two other spinners of mix- 
tures used by men’s wear mills have 
been quoting prices that average at least 
five cents under those being named by 
the spinner who in former years has 
been booking this business without 
strong competition. Those that have 
quoted the lowest figures, around $2.00 
for 2-30s fine, have stated they have 
been successful in booking a fair vol- 
ume of business both for the present 
light weight and for delivery to manu- 
factufers after their new heavy-weight 


Worsted Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (36s)........... 
2-16, low com. (36-40s).......... 
2-20s to 2-24s, low 3 (44s) aoa 
2-20s to 2-268, 3 bid. (46-48)... 
2-268 to 2-30s, i bid. (48s)...... 
2-308 to 2-32s, } bld. S. A. (468) 
2-32s, 3 bid. (48-50s)........... 
a a ee 
2-268 # bid. (56s)...... 

2-36s, ¢ bid. (56s) 

ae. ee ere 
Srey Oe MNS gins ci cies 
2-40s, 3 bid. (60) 

2- 50s, high } bld. (64s). » 

2-50s, fine, (66-70s)...«°....... 
2-60s, fine, (70s) 


20 
23 


French System 


20s, high. 3 bld. (50s) ! 
Be es CN ksi soe oo heen 

26s, } bid. (56s)....... 

. ee eee 

30s, fine warn (66-70s)... . 

40s, 4 bld. (60-64) a 

50s, (66-70s)........ 5 , 
INC asco ccevacew ane 


52} 
62}-1.65 
674-1. 70 
75 -1.80 
823-1. 87} 
90 -1.95 
124-2. 173 
50 -2.60 


mre 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-208 low, } bld. (44s) 

2-18s to 2-20s, } bid. (50s)...... 
’ eo. ot, See 
Se SN. CIO ose xo vee 


1.473 
1.52) 
1.573 
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fabrics have been displayed in the next 
few weeks. 

While manufacturers have been 
pleased with their “bargains” it is also 
apparent this has had the effect of mak- 
ing them more conservative in their 
commitments. In other words instead of 
this price-cutting resulting in a larger 
volume it has under-mined confidence of 
many manufacturers who are holding 
back until they see if further reductions 
will be made. 

Outerwear mills in this section are 
operating actively and are specifying on 
old contracts at a better rate, which 
leads spinners to predict new business 
from this trade will develop within the 
next month, manufacturers taking in 
yarns that had been purchased late last 
year at approximately the same figures 
that are now quoted. A large volume 
of business was taken at $1.45 for 2-20s, 
50s, and the fact prices are only 24c 
above that level at present leads spin- 
ners to feel that when present contracts 
have been completed there will be no 
difficulty regarding prices in view of the 
steadiness of world wool markets, par- 
ticularly in the medium grades used in 


spinning outerwear counts. Sweater 
and bathing-suit manufacturers are 


fairly busy on their spring merchandise 
and indications are these mills will con- 
tinue to consume large amounts of knit- 
ting yarns during the coming months. 


Spinning Margins Widen 


Reports of total volume of business 
booked during the last year indicate 
spinners of outerwear counts, Bradford 
system, were the most successful in in- 
creasing their spinning margins as com- 
pared with those of the previous year. 
According to several well-informed 
factors in the trade these spinners in- 
creased their margins five cents during 
the year which was the approximate 
amount that French spinners were able 
to increase their margins. 

On the other hand spinners of weav- 
ing yarns, Bradford system, lost 
ground and according to this estimate 
the latter group lost four cents from 


2-20s, 2 bid. (56s) F. 
2-20s, § bld. (60s) 1.7 ¥. 


French Spun Merino White 


30s, 50-50... 
30s, 60-40... 
39s, 70-30.... 
Oe 


Prices at Bradford. Eng. 


2-16s, 36s. . 

2-248, 44s 
ye ee 
2-488, 648...... 
PP Be occ cic ods 
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UNITED WOOL DYEING 
TJ. PorTER Ss SONS | Remainiincmennlnns ps 


Rhea Fibre Yarns 


Strong Like Linen 
CHEAPER IN PRICE 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED anv WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Superior 


SPUN RAYON 


for 


Weaving and Knitting 
SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET PILE FABRICS 


PHILADELPHIA 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 





CANAL STREET 
PASSAIC a Pre 










ne 





RAYON TOPS : Standard Grades ~NOILS : 

A R N S : TOP Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine : 

y = ANDREW K. HENRY = 
= MAKERS 158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. : 

Mii Ti mm mm 


Roduudl ‘Wacken a 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


wd MERING YARNS 


FOR . akeuee and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty. Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 


C. D. Gotr COMPANY 


JAMES BUILDING 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


/ORSTEI d 
worweRINO FRENCH SPUN YARNS 
For Knitting and Weaving 
JULES DESURMONT sign “ag CO., Woonsocket, R.I. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. | 


anufacturers of 
Cotton and Mercerized 
Narrow Fabrics, Webbings 


Electric and Spool Tapes a Specialty 
Office and Mill, Atma Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia | 


hone Connect 


delp a uthern State “< nas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut St., 
€ ia, Pa.; New York—Cha sin Hi er, 1 Madisc - a :. Cc proce - 
M atterson, 222 W. Ada St.; Be ee and Ne England State 
‘ id Wa alter Skerry, 10 High St. _- ston ; has 
Angeles, Calif.—Harvey i. Masteller. 


RAYON Tops . . Noils 


Picarded 
SPUNRAYARN 


ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 


Canadian Representatives: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 


TAPES, BRAIDS 
Bindings & Twine 


Spinning Tapes and Spindle Bandings 


Gaufin Textile Co. 


107-109 So. Second St., Philadelphia 
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WORSTED YARNS — Continued 





their spinning margins of 1927, during 
the last year. It has been recognized 
during recent months spinners of outer- 
wear counts were merchandising their 
yarns on a more profitable basis than 
spinners of corresponding counts used 
by the weaving trades, it being notice- 
able at several times that the same 
count and grade sold to weavers at sev- 
eral cents under prices that other spin- 
ners were obtaining from manufacturers 
of outerwear. 

This tendency is still apparent, spin- 
ners of outerwear counts, Bradford sys- 
tem, being able to command prices that 
are higher than spinners of weaving 
yarns are able to obtain for practically 
the same counts and grades. There has 
been a great deal of price-cutting by 
spinners of Bradford weaving yarns 
during the last month, sufficient to cause 
a number of men’s wear manufacturers 
who were considering placing contracts 
for their next season to postpone com- 
mitments until they see if this price- 
cutting will enable them to purchase at 
even less money than at present. =} 
“Spinners of outerwear counts, on the 
other hand, are holding steady at the 
$1.474 mark for a good grade of 2-20s 
and manufacturers realize there is little 
possibility of them procuring these 
counts at less in the near future. As a 
result when they receive goods business 
they place new business with spinners, 
a condition that is quite different when 
weaving counts are considered. 


Wool Institute Needed 


These various developments in the 
market show there is a definite place in 
the sales yarn section of the worsted 
spinning trade for such an organization 
as the Wool Institute and there are indi- 
cations spinners are going to take ad- 
vantage of it to correct many of the 
ills of the trade, ills that need correction 
before they as a group can hope to place 
their business on a profitable basis. 
While it is admitted spinners have many 
problems that are to be found only in 
the spinning field it is felt these will not 
prove insurmountable to study and in- 
telligent corrective measures. 


Sluggish Yarn Market 





Consumption of Yarns Holding Up 
—New Business Restricted 


Boston.—There is a waiting market 
in worsted yarns. Deliveries on old 
contracts are holding up quite well but 
there is a paucity of new business. No 
movement of any importance is re- 
garded likely prior to the opening of the 
new goods season. Some little inquiry, 
however, is being recorded more par- 
ticularly in French spun yarns, the 
single 30s warp yarn for Spring cloak- 
ings in particular. 

Fine count weaving yarns 2-40s are 
selling with moderate freedom around 
$1.85, but this price is far from sat- 


isfying the spinners with such high 
prices demanded on half blood tops and 
wools. Some 2-36s $s blood have sold 
during the week at $1.75 with few small 
spot lots available at 2 to 3c. a pound 
below this figure. Consumers of knit- 
ting yarns are pressing for lower prices 
but are making little headway. Merino 
yarns are very generally quiet. 

There is still somewhat of a deadlock 
between buyers and sellers generally. 
Some spinners are pretty well placed in 
the matter of contracts but others are 
running out of business. The raw 
material situation as exhibited in the 
top market wherein higher asking prices 
were put on merino and near merino 
tops gives little support ‘to those who 
are bearishly inclined on the worsted 
yarn market. The general situation will 
probably remain unchanged for the 
balance of the month. 

In the Bradford market manufac- 
turers are showing more interest and 
a larger volume of business has been 
transacted during the past week. At 
current quotations practically all classes 
of yarns are cheap and any hardening 
in wool and tops would compel spinners 
to pay more attention to the question of 
replacement. 

Business in tops at this time is near 
minimum with prices generally firm. 
In fabrics for men’s wear there are in- 
dications that worsted qualities will 
again be popular and both manufac- 
turers and merchants are pushing the 
sale of these goods in plain serges and 
fancies. Strong foreign competition is 
however, retarding development. 


New York Textile High School 
To Graduate a Mid-Year Class 


The Textile High School in New 
York City will graduate a number of 
young men and women at the end of 
this month. They possess a high school 
education plus a knowledge of textiles, 
and are qualified to work as _ stock 
clerks, office assistants, stenographers, 
etc., with textile firms and houses. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 


ys ois ce ccc cc seadebes $1.37—1. 38 
Half-blood (60-—62s)................. 1.36—1. 37 
po” 1.30—1.32 
yO SC 1.26—1.27 
CE Sn hc! cso dc o.6'p-d6 coe ha 1.20—1. 21 
» EL ee 1.15—1.17 
ee eo eid a ouch kg Wk oe 
ES Be oo vc 5 sn nreivinesiens 1.00—1,02 
MI Ba. vc ecb caw ccees .92— .93 
MI NG GE PR Micod, o.coceeiscesc.eee .89— .90 
ee eS ee oe eee .90— .91 
Noils—Boston 
EES SE ae ae ee ee Se Se $0.93— .95 
SII... 09s 25 stk als ate cate cto Sota .95— .90 
iat odie sade Stas .78— .80 
PIS Soo so Sig's 0 es ede oh -60— .65 
OS ee ee ee ee -5I— .60 
EE PE alos ocd Secwcle ewan .55— .58 
Ae ea ee eee .53— .55 
NM rele ta tin oc 46's fale a ox ease. .50— .53 
Tops—Bradford Eng. (Jan. 10) 
NS oa eS Sea 8 eK bas OOK ewes 5ld 
Nie ah. ou. | aaa ka os ava 48d 
SS rere 45d 
alf-blood low (58s)................ 43d 
Three-eighths blood (56s)............ 354d 
uarter-blood (50s)................. 29d 
Cross-bred (46s).................4.- 234d 
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Top Prices Stiffen 


in Slow Market 





Merino and Near Merino Tops Firm 
Up—Crossbreds Unchanged— 
Noils Inactive 


Boston.—Although new business in 
the top market has been much slower 
during the week some makers of stand- 
ard tops have felt compelled to lift their 
asking prices on all grades from low 
$s to fine approximately one to two 
cents per pound. 

There was a feeling in the market last 
week that prices were likely to slide off 
but a reverse movement actually took 
place. This stiffening in top prices, it 
must be said, took place prior to the 
release of the Boston wool trade in- 
ventory which surprised the trade by 
showing an increase of 20 million 
pounds for the year. 

The market continues to be disturbed 
by offerings of odd lots well below the 
market, some of them so far below the 
real value of standard tops based on 
wool costs as to raise the question as to 
the actual spinning value of the material 
offered. There has been practically no 
new business placed with the large wool 
combers during the week in fine and 
half blood tops but 58s have sold at 
$1.30 and low gs at $1.20, also 50s at 
$1.15 and 40s at 90c., all for men’s wear 
fabrics. 

The noil market is in a condition of 
inactivity. Prices are firm on most 
grades but there is not enough business 
passing to establish firm quotations. 
There came into the market recently 
from Australia 63 bales of fine noils. 

Advices from Bradford state that the 
United States is still interested in noils 
but that supply of suitable types is not 
plentiful. Exports of noils from that dis- 
trict to the United States for the period 
January - November totaled 6,412,000 
lb. as compared with 6,618,000 Ib. in the 
similar period of 1927 and 3,859,000 Ib. 
in 1926. 

In rayon noils there is a good inter- 
est and the price trend is upward. The 
quality of the noil has much to do with 
the price also whether bleached or un- 
bleached so that prices cover a wide 
range from 26c. all the way up to 35c. 
The bulk of the noils are from viscose 
material, occasionally noils of other 
origins are available though not always 
recognized. Should. however, these 
noils become mixed and used in the 
same manufacturing operations trouble 
is not unlikely to ensue, particularly in 
the dyeing operation. The use of rayon 
tops is on the increase and from the 
combing of the bleached open waste 
there is the noil-by-product as in the 
case of the combing of wool. 


Moyer Moves Phila. Office 


Edward H. Moyer, located at 14 N. 
Front St., Philadelphia, for a number of 
years, has moved to larger quarters now 
being in his new offices at 135 S. Second 
St. Mr. Moyer handles worsted and 
woolen yarns. 
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Miachine 
Stops 
Fewer 





No buried knots ... one 
reason why du Pont rayon on 


cones reduces production costs. 


URIED knots to catch and 
break the threads do not exist 
in du Pont rayon cones. These cones have 
all the knots on the head—plainly visible. 
This one feature, eliminating hours of trouble 
and delay on your machines, can mean a 
material increase in production over the 
course of a year. 

Du Pont rayon on cones, coming to you 
scientifically oiled and wound, makes elabo- 
rate equipment—and very considerable capi- 
tal investment—unnecessary. It releases floor 
space for more profitable uses; it cuts down 
both overhead and maintenance charges. 








Du Pont cones are easier to handle at 
every step of the knitting process. They 
are especially wrapped to resist the influences 
of uncontrolled humidity and climatic ex- 
tremes. 

When you buy them, you get—and you can 
be certain of it—exactly what you order in 
specifications and quality. 

A representative will be glad to show you 
in your mill the remarkable advantages of 
these cones. Du Pont Rayon Co., Inc., 2 Park 
Ave., New York City. 


RAV OD 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


f Proven Varn for Every Purpose 
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Rayon Waste Shortage 
May Ease Off in Spring 





European Shipments Are Likely to 
Bring Temporary Relief, 
One Factor Says 


There is little prospect for any relief 
in the current shortage of rayon waste 
before early summer, it was stated this 
week by the spokesman for a well known 
trading house. This executive said 
there would be little change at all in 
the domestic situation; he looked for 
some increase in imports from Europe 
toward the end of the spring. 

He said he thought there would be 
an easing of the market in May. How- 
ever, such shipments as come over then 
will be meagre and limited, he asserted, 
and will fail to have any permanent ef- 
fect on the market. 

At present, imports of rayon waste 
from Europe are practically nil. Sev- 
eral small consignments arrived last 
week—to be promptly swallowed up in 
a demand for outrunning the supply. 

Factors said they were able to get 
some small quantities of open bleached, 
and bleached thread waste; they re- 
ported an increasing tightness of open 
unbleached. Converted materials stayed 
somewhat the same, with a fair amount 
of trading but little waste available. 
Rayon waste prices rose somewhat, 
while converted prices were stable. 


RAYON 














COURTAULDS ADOPT 
“RAYON” 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 
Jan. 12 (Special Cable to 
TEXTILE WORLD): Cour- 
taulds, Ltd., have definitely 
adopted the word “rayon” 
in place of “artificial silk” in 
their advertisements this 
week-end and their action is 
being followed by the trade 
papers here. Never before 


has general acceptance of the 
term been more likely. 





Rayon Institute Adds Directors 


The Rayon Institute announces the 
addition of three new directors to its 
board. The new officials are: M. B. 
Pratt, Belamose Gorp.; Arthur A. Mur- 
phy, sales manager of Industrial Rayon 
Corp., and Arthur L. Erlanger, direc- 
tor of sales of American Glanzstoff. 

These new directors are in addition 
to those serving at present, namely: 
Chester C. Bassett, Jr., of The Viscose 
Co., who is president of the Institute; 
R. E. T. Haff of Du Pont Rayon Co., 
Inc., vice-president, and W. A. Hart 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., Inc. 
Miss Katherine I. Day is secretary of 
Rayon Institute. : 


Be 


Improvement Noted In 


Phila. Rayon Market 


Dullness Since Holiday Period 
Concluded and Mills 
Resume Buying 





PHILADELPHIA.—There has been an 
improvement in rayon demand during the 
last ten days and producers believe that 
dullness apparent since manufacturers 
began to take inventory has_ been 
brought to an end. Indications now are 
this change for the better will continue 
throughout the month, and leading fac- 
tors here feel that volume of business 
placed during the remainder of the 
month will bring January up consider- 
ably above the total of December. 
Manufacturers have bought during the 
last week both for spot and future de- 
livery, there being the most decided 
change in regard to number of contracts 
placed. 

Manufacturers are buying with more 
confidence now that the doubt concern- 
ing prices has been removed from the 
market and it is probable demand will 
expand further before the end of the 
month. Mills have been studying fig- 
ures that developed from their stock- 
taking and have been in no mood to 
make important commitments until re- 
cently. Expansion in demand during 
the last week indicates this was more 
of a seasonal and temporary quieting of 





Viscose Process 


Fila- 

Denier ments ‘‘A”” ‘“B” ‘“C”’ 
75 Os Une. stacey. Benes 

80 GR CR ee 

100 18 $2.15 $2.00 $1.65 
100 MN ie PN ih eed, 
125 ee? cae | ore eae 
125 Te a a egy 
150 24 ne Va USS 
150 BD air eeretok ara mot ee ae 
150 ee ese eras sy. “eee ae 
SU AM > Ben oh, eae 
170 DS 2 el es ee saath, tebe 
170 ee 6 Na oe 
200 MON dds Aigde'< > <i wter 
200 a eee ce 
250 ee a ee ae ee 
300 40-44 1.30 1.28 1.25 
gE RE a ee ee 
OR COMERS. 0.5.50 od- i oda, CaseRe 
eee We ae Cg ku oe 

| Wo ete! cou nes 
Open bleached waste........... -4lc. 
Open unbleached waste........ 37. 
Bleached thread waste (mfrs.).. .32c. 
Colored thread waste.......... . 19¢e. 
IR os ee ns nS . 16c. 


Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 


Nitro-Cellulose Process 


First Second Denier ‘‘A”’ “Rp” “C” | Denier “‘A”’ “Rp” “cc” 
Qual. Qual. 35 $3.50 $3.25 125 $1.75 5 
$2.55 , 2. ae $1. $1.65 $1.45 
2 60 aS ere Clee. % Se Zeke Se 2 140 1.60 1.50 1.40 
600 see eee ee, i 29e -2.9ee.)... | 150 1.50 1.45 1.35 
2°25 ° "3170" ee fee es 160 1.45 1.40 1.30 
ae ae Cuprammonium Process 
Me ee Denier Filaments Price Denier Filaments Price 
1.60 1.35 40 30 $4.50 150 112 $2.40 
1.75 1. 35 60 45 3.75 180 135 2.30 
1.45 1.25 80 60 3.50 240 180 2.25 
1.50 1.25 100 75 3.25 300 225 2.25 
1.60-1.70 1.25—-1.30 120 90 2.90 
1.45 aa 
io a Acetate Process 
DS rare Denier Price Denier Price 
1.25 1.20 45 $3.00 120 $2.30 
1.20 ES 55 3.00 150 1.90 
1.25 1.20 i y oe 200 1.90 
hae 1.20 100 2.40 300 2.20 
Rayon Waste Prices 
Converted Rayon Waste Bleached garnets............. .47c. 
’ Unbleached garnets........... . 45c. 
Bleached tops...............- .60c. Colored garnets............-. . 28c. 
Unbleached tops...........-.. .57¢c. Unbleached garnets........... .45e. 
EO WOMND sg is 6 6 ie emis a .30-35c. Clipped garnets.............. aot 
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For Service— 


ROBISON RAYON CO. 


29 River St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


* 
= 
. 


Rosison YARNS 
Ply and Single 
Natural and Converted 


IN ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Combination Twists, Fast and 
Direct Color Work. Specialists 
in Indanthrene Colors. 

Samples and Color Cards on Request 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
171 Madison Ave. 


ZEHLENDORF 
VISCOSE RAYON 


YARNS 


OFinest Dualiti es 


$POT AND peer 
DELIVERIES 


Ni un 
Qn 
sy 


dole 
Umited dtates 
Representative 


A:S“NEUBURGER 


200 MADISON AVENUE «: NEW YORK 
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NATURAL and CONVERTED 
6 West IS% Street Mew 





‘CHATILLON 


Brand RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENTER 
Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings 
WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. ‘ 
59 Pearl St. Whitehall 
New York ' ASIAM, Inc. 8572-8389 





COPS CONES SPOOLS 
SKEINS 


NATURAL—DYED 


Baltic Yarn Company 
Converters of 
Rayon 


for every requirement 


80-82 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Algonquin 3977-3978 


Inquiries Solicited 


ZrLEeS 
WALTER C. TAYLOR CO. 


~DIRMS— 


A NOTABLY COMPLETE SERVICE 


DAAAY 


COTTON «YARNS 


WOR 
RAYON YARNS SEWING THREAD 


Mercerized, Dyed Bleached—All Put-ups 
JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





RAYON — Continued 





the market rather than any basic change 
in conditions among the consuming 
trades. 


Better Specifications 


In addition to this change for the 
better manufacturers have been giving 
larger, and more active specifications on 
old contracts during the last week which 
is another favorable sign for the month. 
Many manufacturers now have their 
samples on the road and they anticipate 
the receipt of a good volume of business 
within the near future will in turn make 
it imperative for them to place new or- 
ders with producers. Knitters have 
been more active buyers than weavers 
in this section. The latter have been 
taking little rayon during the last month, 
due to inventory and during more re- 
cent weeks because their receipt of new 
goods business has not warranted them 
in buying further amounts of rayon. 
The upholstery trade, as an example, is 


optimistic they will soon be in receipt 
of important orders, now having their 
new lines on display which they expect 
to result in activity within a few weeks. 
This trade has been sampling various 
deniers from 150 to 600. They have 
been interested again during the week 
in 150 used in two-ply. 

Viewing the entire situation produc- 
ers are now in a firm position, hav- 
ing a gocd volume of business for de- 
livery during the next three months on 
their books, while manufacturers are 
active in knitting lines and becoming 
more so in the weaving trades. Spot 
lots that have been offered considerably 
under the market level during the latter 
part of last year have become scarcer 
and producers are finding this less of a 
handicap to overcome. There is a more 
confident tone in regard to prices and 
this uncertainty being removed is lead- 
ing to placing of contracts that had 
been held in obeyance for that reason. 


Uses of Rayon Waste Growing 


Getting Out of the Specialty 
Class and Into General Favor 


By E. W. Dutton 
President, E. W. Dutton, Inc. 


EVERAL years ago, when the 

rayon manufacturers did not know 
what to do with their waste, it was some- 
times burned, but a bright-minded top 
manufacturer began carding and comb- 
ing this waste into a beautiful top which 
was spun on the worsted system into 
yarn and found its way into many 
cloths, principal among which was the 
Silvertone. The popularity of this cloth 
caused waste to jump from nothing to 
over a dollar a pound at one time. This 
cloth was superseded by the bolivia, 
which used large quantities of rayon 
waste. Somewhere in the transition the 
price of waste dropped off again to as 
low as 25c a lb. and rallied to over 50c. 
The popularity of these cloths ceased 
after a while with a result that the 
price fell down for some grades of 
manufacturer’s waste as low as 10c a 
pound. All this time, various mills 
were experimenting with the use of tops 
or garnetted fibers in other materials. 
The fiber mills had all along been using 
lower grades of waste, anything from 
clips to thread waste, both colored and 
bleached, with more or less success, but 
the uses for waste in better cloths had 
been a specialty proposition and the 
drop in price was caused by the lack 
of demand for the specialty. 

Those of us who felt that this fiber 
had a general value, if it could be kept 
at a lower and steadier level, have been 
rewarded for their patience because 
today we find all kinds of uses for this 
waste and the surface has not yet been 
scratched. It is used both in the wor- 


sted end and the woolen end. It goes 
into tops, garnets and carded stock. It’s 
finer filaments are cut to staple lengths 
and spun even on cotton machinery, 
though this type of material is not 
really a waste but what is known as a 
staple fiber produced especially for this 
purpose. Even silk mills in Europe are 
spinning this staple fiber. 


Use in Wool Goods 


One of the biggest woolen companies 
brought out its women’s lines recently 
with samples containing a great per- 
centage of rayon yarn spun both on the 
woolen and the worsted system. Some 
of these cloths have no cotton whatso- 
ever and contain wool and rayon waste. 
These cloths are especially adaptable to 
mail order houses and chain stores. 
Another manufacturer buys the waste, 
garnets it, spins it into yarn and makes 
a cloth that he finishes himself into 
boys’ clothing, mackinaw coats and 
other garments. Another manufacturer 
in Maine is making a very fine blanket 
which contains a great percentage of 
rayon waste. The waste gives all the 
above cloths a luster and brightness and 
makes it a much cleaner looking cloth 
than if cheap shoddies were used. 

Where rayon waste is mixed with 
either wool, cotton or silk, it is a very 
valuable fiber because these other fibers 
give it the strength which it lacks when 
wet, although it comes out in its origi- 
nal strength after it is dry. These 
other materials blend with it well and 
lend it the elasticity which it lacks. 
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Recently, several carpet manufac- 
turers have been experimenting with 
both a wool- and a worsted-spun yarn 


made from rayon waste. Their sam- 
ples have been well received and the 
colors in these certainly give a beauti- 
ful effect. If this industry ever took 
up rayon waste, as it could, it would 
make deep inroads upon the supply of 
rayon waste. We have seen some ex- 
cellent bath mats made from it also 
with a pile that is almost as smooth as 
velvet. 
Use in Plushes 


Plushes can also be made very suc- 
cessfully and cloths in which a large 
percentage of this is used have been 
made for the top and side linings of 
the inside of automobile bodies. Rayon 
waste lends itself very well for blending 
with mohair and we know of a firm that 
is doing a very fine business spinning 
a yarn which is a combination of rayon 
and mohair. 

The above are just a few of the uses 
to which this waste is put. Hand knit- 
ting yarns are made from it, sport suit 
yarns, sweater yarns and yarns for 
golf hose are produced. The knitting 
trade, however, has yet to learn a lot 
about the values of this yarn, probably 
because as spun at present it is too 
coarse for most of their uses. Thus 
we see the uses for this waste getting 
out of the specialty class and getting 
into general favor. 


Rayon Broad Goods 


Vogue Is Forecast 





Producers Report Active Yarn 
Demand in This Market— 
Style To Be Stressed 


Rayon yarn sales took a slight up- 
ward turn during the first half of 
January, according to unofficial esti- 
mates of producers. There was little 
change in the consuming field, with the 
exception of broad silks; this market 
continues to show an increasing interest 
in rayon and there are predictions that 
spring will see all-rayon fabrics assum- 
ing an important position in broad 
goods. 

Certain spokesmen for broad silk 
houses said the development of the new 
subdued luster yarns had finally made 
rayon available for use as a high-class 
fabric, both in mixtures and in all- 
rayon numbers. They indicated that 
special efforts would be exerted to get 
new and distinctively designed rayon 
numbers on the market for early sum- 
mer showing. 

At the knit goods end, rayon trading 
was normal. Producers reported a 
steady call from hosiery consumers. 
Underwear mills are buying actively. 
Yarn producers remarked an excep- 
tional confidence among the mills knit- 
ting men’s rayon underwear. The swift 
turnover which is greeting this busi- 
ness has encouraged the manufacturers 
to stock up ahead on their yarn, it was 
stated. 
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EXCELLENT COMMISSION 
THROWING SERVICE 


HOSIERY TRAM A SPECIALTY 


Silks of All Kinds for Every Purpose 
Skeins, Cones, Cops, Warps, Dyed or Natural 


C. A. SNODGRASS 


MEMBER RAW SILK EXCHANGE 


320 James Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Tel.—Main 340 and Main 903 





Toulson Yarns, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


























Novelty Yarns | 


of Every Description 










Sole Selling Agent 


N. B. KNEASS BROOKS 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 






GREENSBORO, N. C. 


435 Jefferson Standard Bldg. 
Phone 4786 










“A Southern Throwing Plant Serving Southern Mills” 
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PE ed 


OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 


Highest Grade 
RAW and 
THROWN SILK 


Especially for 
HostERY MANUFACTURERS 


RAW & THROWN SILK 






ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD and 
WASHTENAW AVENUES, CHICAGO 


NUUOUDEROOTEEOOUUCOOEUOOUEREUEUOUUEONOEOUOOOERODEROOOROD EGET OOONOONE 













ToHUUAUUAEUERADEOOEAO REASON EEUODOUEAUEUA DEO EOOEOOEEOEDODDOOEOOEEOODODDODOODERO DOO EAOODOSODEEOONOROOENORROGOCRNOtOOD. 
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OUR own direct 
source of supply in 
Japan insures a uni- 
form quality of the 
very best grade of 
silk obtainable 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
381 Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th Street, New York 
Ds Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted, Cotton and 
Knitting Mills 








THE “MURDOCK” 


Keep Your Syintine telly equipped with 
the 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 


in the perfection of your goods 


MURDOCK & GEB CO. 


Franklin, Mass. 


NEW YORK OFFICE | 
267 Fifth Avenue 
JAPAN OFFICE 

Teisan Bldg., Yokohama 
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Raw Silk Trading 
Sets Nev New Records 


U iii: Turnover Reported 
by Exchange Following Holi- 
days and Inventory 


The raw silk market celebrated the 
conclusion of the prolonged holidays 
with a sharp spurt in activity last week. 
Buying began spiritedly on Jan. 7, when 
the Japanese markets reopened, and 
trading thereafter was voluminous, not 
to say exciting. On Jan. 10, the day’s 
business on the floor of the National 
Raw Silk Exchange broke all records 
for that organization, with a total turn- 
over of 2,400 bales, representing ap- 
proximately $1,500,000. The volume 
exceeded the previous high day by 
915 bales. The record business was 
done in a declining market, final prices 
being 3 to 5c. a pound under the figures 
for the preceding day. 

When the week closed, the computa- 
tion of figures indicated that another 
record had been set. The week’s total 
business on the exchange reached a 
turnover of 4,330 bales, or more than 
the combined total of business on both 
the Yokohama and Kobe exchanges dur- 
ing the same period. The Yokohama 
Bourse registered sales totalling 3,290, 
and the Kobe Bourse saw sales rise to 
905 bales. 

The active buying was spurred on by 
a decline in raw silk prices. For the 
first time in weeks, throwsters and 
spinners showed real interest. Orders 
came in steadily throughout last week 
and into the current week. 

Raw silk traders were satisfied with 
the situation, despite the decline in 
prices. The drop caused no loss at that 
end, it was stated, because both import- 
ers and dealers had utilized the ex- 
change to hedge their purchases. 

The spurt in buying was considered a 
healthy omen for the New Year. Fur- 
ther activity is looked for at the broad- 
silk end, when this branch of the in- 



















Thrown Silk 
(60 day basis) 
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dustry gets busy on its spring produc- 
tion. There was a fair consumption of 
raw material by broad silk firms during 
the week—an increase, perhaps, over 
the week preceding. But the real call 
from broad silk people is not expected 
to manifest itself before next week at 
the earliest. 

Commenting upon the activity of last 
week on the Exchange, Paolino Gerli, 
president of that institution, said it was 
significant of the increasing usefulness 
of the organization. 

“As we get into the season, and buy- 
ers and sellers form more definite ideas 
as to what they believe the trend of raw 
silk will be, it is natural that there 
should be increased activity in our 
market,” said Mr. Gerli. “The heavy 
trading this week is a response to con- 
ditions in the market and I look for 
increased business with more big days 
on the exchange. 

“It is gratifying to note that the ex- 
change functioned so efficiently in the 
handling of the record business.” 


“Flu” Hits Thrown Silk 


Slight Curtailment of Production 
Reported in South 


The influenza epidemic served as a 
slight set-back to production in the 
thrown silk industry the latter part of 
December, and into the first week of 
January, it was learned in the New 
York market. A number of important 
throwsters have their plants in parts of 
the South where the epidemic was bad, 
and many operatives were disabled. 
Two firms reported a considerable cur- 
tailment of production; others were just 
slightly affected. The decline in out- 
put was only temporary, as the mills 
are now catching up with their sched- 
ules. 

Trade in the thrown silk market was 
quiet during this week. Factors con- 
tinued to report a scarcity of 20/22s. 
Lately mills have ceased their practice 
of using this yarn for filling, and thus 


Raw Silk 
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they have released a larger quota for 
general consumption for warp. It is 
estimated that 20/22s will be freely 
available in February. 

At present, the industry is waiting to 
see what the broad goods plants decide. 
The broad goods firms are still hesi- 
tant, pending reaction to their spring 
numbers. 


Talk of Spun Silk 


Increase Is Revived 


Spirited Demand Tends to 
Strengthen Market—Better 
Margin Sought 


Silk spinners, long complaining about 
narrow margins, found themselves do- 
ing some active business during last 
week. This buying was considered es- 
pecially significant as the broad goods 
market has not actively begun buying 
for spring production. 

Spinners noted a shortage of stocks. 
They said they were making up on a 
strictly “to order” basis. Last week 
brought a flurry of inquiries and a fair 
amount of business, it was stated. 

The demand, considerably larger than 
usual for the period immediately follow- 
ing the holidays, tended to strengthen 
the market. Prices remained firm, de- 
spite some fluctuations at the raw ma- 
terial end. Spinners appear to be get- 
ting their prices without difficulty. 
They still talk increase, and it seems 
not unlikely that quotations may take a 
slight upward trend soon. 

Active buying of hosiery tram was 
reported. Factors said this was the 
most stable business of the trade, at 
present. Hosiery firms are booking as 
far ahead as March and April. 





_ R. & H. Simon Co., Union City, N. J., 
is understood to be contemplating a _re- 
organization in which its Easton, Pa., 


plant is to be remodeled to produce 
velvets. 


Raw Silk Exchange 


Japan_organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. $6.55 tap told Month Poona Tes the b fron —— 5 a 
Japan"organrine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... 6.35 Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15.... 5.40 is : . : S. 
Japanr*erepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins... 6.60 Japan filature, sp. crack XX. 13/15 5.20 January... 5.06 5.06 4.97 4.97 —.09 
Japan “crepe, : thd. sp. crack on bobbins. 6.35 Japan filature, crack ahi 13/15. ome cee 5.05 5.65 4.98 4.99 —.06 
Japan*crepe. 4 thd. crack on bobbins......... 6.25 Japan filature, XX, ee. 023 March. . _° 5.04 4.97 4.98 ..... 
Canton crepe, 3& 4thd. ns 14/16onbobbins.. 5.35 Japan filature, best x 13/15... 4.97, April. 5.06 5.06 4.97 4.98 —.08 
Tussah tram. 2 end on cops................. 2.55 Japan filature, X , 13/15. 4.95 May...... 5. 06 5. 06 4.96 4.98 —.08 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan eUx.. 7.05 Canton filature, new style, ‘14/16... 4.35 June...... 5. 06 5. 06 4.95 4.97 —.09 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX.. .. 6.25 Canton filature, new — 20/22.... 4.15 July...... 5.04 5.04 4.95 4.97 —.07 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX................ 6.00 Tussah filature, 8 cocoon.......... 2.00 August 5.02 5.02 4.94 4.95 —.07 
Hosiery tram, crack XX................... 5.90 Grand os (Yellow) 20/22. 5.20 ss 
Wonmwwme ee  ee 5.85 Grand XX (White) 20/22......... 5.20 Jan. 9 to Jan. 15—Total contracts 1,113; Total 
od Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22....... ||: 5.15 number of bales, 5,565; total approximate value, 
Spun Silk Yarns Sp. crack (White) 20/22. Sr ainaiaitd as $3,700,725. 
oie rac ellow) MEE arene veg od 5 
Terms: 2% 10, net Crack (White) 20/22.....2.../1 27! 5 
MOIS: ..s5.08 sK's $4.35 a+ 4 bia eles 
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LANE CANVAS 
TRUCKS 


Have stood the exactions of all 


departments of the Textile industry. 
One of our latest types to become 
standardized is the Dye House 
Truck. All metal galvanized. A 
solution to the dye house problem. 





TRUCK AND BASKET FRAME 


With slight modifications this cut 
LANE TRUCK illustrates the general construc- 


A light, easy running, smooth W rite for Catalog No. 90. wally Ate FT Bg an 


carrier, but built for heavy duty 
—" a aaes canon A ae derful strength secured by this 


construction. 
string guards prevent clogging. 


——CATALOG— 


W.T. LANE & BROS., Manufacturers, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








a 


Tentering and 
Drying Machines 













LOGEMANN 


mmm Hand - Belt- Electric- Hydraulic (mmm 


Balin g Presses 





— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


From year to year, hundreds of new names 
are added to the list of LOGEMANN baling- 
press users in the textile field. 


Every year, repeat orders from users of 
LOGEMANN baling-presses increase stead- 
ily, denoting the satisfaction derived from 
this equipment. 


But— 









Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and 
operator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN 
line of balers for yarn, waste and finished 
goods, our advertising has not accomplished 
its purpose. 


For All Classes of 
WOOLENS and WORSTEDS 


Also Chinchilla Machines, Fulling Mills, Cloth 
Washers and Crabbing Machines 


_D. R. KENYON & SON | 


ee N. J. 







We solicit inouiri CONSOLIDASER SEXTIEE 
e€ solici our inquiries. 
y q —— CATALOG—— 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO; 


MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 





Wool Substitute 
Market Sluggish 





Demand for All Sorts Much Slower 
Pending Goods Opening— 
Foreign Situation 


Boston.—Recovered wool makers 
proper are not doing any rushing busi- 
ness and their failure to support the old 
rag market is offset in part by moderate 
woolen mill buying of desirable rags and 
clips. There is probably more “shoddy” 
made within the woolen industry than 
by the recovered wool plants of the 
country whose average production is ap- 
proximately 55 million pounds annually. 

While the outlook in view of the near 
advent of the goods opening is basally 
encouraging, the old rag market is in- 
clined to sag under general withdrawal 
of consuming demand. So far as it can 
be ascertained the recovered wool in- 
dustry conducted a larger business in 
1928 than in 1927, during which year a 
number of concerns went out of busi- 
ness and the production of recovered 
fiber slumped approximately 20 million 


pounds as compared with 1925 produc- 
tion. 


(Continued on page 111) 


Texas Wools in Large Stock 


Boston Holdings of Jan. 5 Were 
11 Million Pounds Above 1928 


Boston. 

HE wool market is far from active 

but has plenty to think about and 
is of course awaiting with the keenest 
interest the near-approach of the new 
goods season. It seems to be taken for 
granted that stocks of fine wool on 
Summer Street are larger than they 
were a year ago and that on the other 
hand stocks of medium to low wools 
are very much smaller. The wool trade 
inventory does not indicate grades of 
wool held, only bulk quantities. 

The gain of 20 million pounds to 75,- 
300,000 Ib. in the wool trade inventory 
rather surprised Summer Street which 
had estimated 60 million pounds as the 
top figure. As compared with a year 
ago stocks of domestic wools increased 
12 million pounds, foreign wools in 
bond 7 million pounds and foreign wools 
out of bond 600,000 Ib. 

The largest gain in domestic wool 
stocks was in Texas wools which are 
approximately 11 million pounds larger 


than a year ago. This large accumula- 
tion of the spring 12 months wool rep- 
resents an embarrassing situation for 
holders of this particular type of wool. 
Said a leading dealer, ‘““The trade paid 
high prices for the Spring Texas wools 
and as the stock figures show the con- 
suming demand has been limited and 
it seems altogether likely that a con- 
siderable loss, possibly only paper loss, 
has been made on these wools.” 

The Texas fall clip was a much bet- 
ter proposition. There was a strong 
mill demand for these short-fibered wools 
and they were cleared out in quick time 
at strong, high prices, and there is little 
of the short Texas wool on Summer 
Street at this time. 

Discussing the larger inventory some 
of the leading houses take the position 
that although the stocks held are the 
largest since 1922 when they amounted 
to 86,315,000 Ib. there is every reason 
to suppose that all this wool will be 
needed particularly if the imports of 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


WOOL 
Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
Fine delaine.................. $0. 453-$0. 46 Turkey fair, SNM. cnassee -47- .52 
Fine olothing. 22 200.0002.0101. 38 39 —. ~~ oe 
ee rhs. Foreign Clothing and Combing 
California (In Bond) 
(Scoured Basis) a din ae 
Northern, 12 mo.............. 1.07 - 1.08 Alberta F & F medium....... 1.06 -— 1.08 
Southern, 12 mo.............. -95- .97 Cape: Nominal 
T eee Oe SINR os ovi0.s ve .93 - .98 
exas Super 10-12 months....... 90 - .92 
i Australian: Nominal 
____ (Scoured Basis) —.. ak 1.07 - 1.12 
Pers Ree Soo tene css caes 1.10 = 1.12 BS ka aes .90=- .92 
MO IOs 0 0's ex Coe w ole sicinc 1.00 - 1.05 MINE 5s 5cvckics divenws .80- .82 
een eaettacemeruenrts %- -95 Gress Bas 
Pulled—Eastern Montevideo: Nominal 
. I o's swank oa era aterm -47- .48 
(Scoured Basis) Tc tt canal 4- .47 
Blk ne eee eee 1.10 = 1.12 508.2... 6s eee ee sees eee ees 45- .% 
MBE oh od Sey oe 1.05 - 1.07 Buenos Aires: Nominal 
EN utd octet eas -93 = .98 Mi MO vc cccacvenecece 33- .34 
NN oie ecco fe h chee See .86- .88 ee er Cobre 31 = .32 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming Foreign C arpet 
(Scoured Basis) (Grease Basis in Bond) 
RS oe Ses Soe ee te 1.12 = 1.15 . 
Staple fine’§ bid... .. 122.27: 1.10 - 1,12 China: Combing No. I......... $0.28 -$0.29 
Fine and fine medium......... 1.06 — 1.09 China Filling Fleece......... -25 - 2 
blood... .-20-200 20022 1.05 = 1.07 Wen AB t........---+5- a - e 
Fees eyes Ctnei as test (98 - 1:00 ee landaealmter a, 
Mohair—Domestic East India: Kandahar......... -38- .40 
Mea dads soa h0'6bs-a a'eue 41- .43 
OE hc od ocawac oelet< -55- .60 cK ce Mode eeebs seks esede .42- .44 
| EER ey -85- .88 MN ees ctsb Vinedvecensces = 1 


SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste 
Lae white $1.23 -$1.26 
Pi cecceeeeeseneeve e = e 
Sore ccbened Dexa aan eae 1.07 - 1.10 
1 White W a 

Tate ee - oa a pabne ee .90 = .93 
a cig ace dsigca wre hota e .83 - .85 
Pn og ae anew Same das .73- .75 
DL. ow vale auacke mes .63 - .65 

Thread Colored Worsted— 

I 65 a0 0 6 6K6 00's -48- .52 
blood, two-ply............ 40 - .43 
ee eS errr 35—- .37 
blood, two -ply...........- .28- .32 

ttle cercesounenens Bae 

Medium white.............. = cae 

Old Woolen Rags 
(Graded for Mfrs.) 
Merinos— 

Gonna 3s. eave ne aw es $0.074-—$0.08 

DE, . ov adeceut eeeewn .05 - .06 

I cos cates ce ements -19= .20 

ao) See .09j- .10 

a cle aan gaa -09- .10 

a vce s. «tks cu Mae 1- .16 

Knit— 
one 2 oe 5 o.. .44=- .45 
5 A a aa ae ee .19= .20 
pS ere .23- .24 
Wire 07 08 
eid teaeaae mai Ge 

ans ccace ste cewueuuers -10- .11 
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JUDGE RESULTS — — 


Don’t judge Fletcher 
Extractors by what 
we tell you... on the 
contrary, judge 
Fletchers on the cold, 
uncompromising facts 
of Fletcher perform- 
ance. 















FLETCHER At dt 


FORMERLY SCHA & UHLINGER 


MOUS TE TTTy. PA. 





| Teeny Year Manufacturing Cloth Boards 


The CHAFFEE 
Patent Cloth Board 


They Save Their Cost in Freight 
Clean, LIGHT and Strong 


Made of Paper and wood 
Need no covers 
Will not Split or Warp; not liable to break 


BOX SHOOKS and CLOTH BOARDS M’F’D BY 
CHAFFEE BROTHERS CO., OXFORD, MASS. 


ENGRAVING 
MACHINES 


Designed and Built by 
WILLIAM S. GLINES 


Are up to the minute in every 

detail. Recognized leaders 
in the field. Supply 
foreign as well as do- 
mestic engravers. 


Pantograph Engraving 


Pantograph 
Engraving Machines 
Polishing Lathes 
Pricking-on Machines 
Turning Lathes for 
Engravers 


214 Oxford St., Providence, R. I. 





Write for descriptions 


Sil Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, 
| Linen and Novelty Yarns, Twisting, 
Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes 
and Skeins, Winding in every form, single 
and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


le 








Telephone 
| Trenton, N. J., 7-4308 
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Telephone Woonsocket 2573 


Established 1870 
John Heathcote & Son 


Providence, R. |. 


TENTERING AND. 
DRYING MACHINES 


For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, 
Pliushes, Pile Fabrics, Etc. 


UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 
Lhhontshihee ETH CENTURY 


See Also—— 
——CATALOG—— 


” Seneanilbie Cacmeacions Ca. 


Custom Picking and Garnetting 


Specialty of fine worsted threads and clips. 
Our work fully guaranteed. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Established 1918 


Davis & Furber Machine Co. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Card Clothing Nianer Clothing | 


MILL CRAYONS 


LOWELL CRAYON COMPANY 
Lowell, Mass, U.S. A. 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS 





- ~ Telephone Main 35930 ”*~”W 
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Established 1854 ny 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH AND TENNANT 


PATENTS 
Old South Building, Boston 


Patents and Patent Cases—Trade Marks—Copyrights 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO TEXTILE INVENTIONS 


“For Every Textile Felt Need” 


“ FELT once. 


481-491 19th St., Brooklyn, N. 
737 Sherman St., Chicago, iil. 


IT FITS ANY BOBBIN 


No matter what style bobbin you use, 
the regular kind or automatic—our 
bobbin holder fits perfectly. We spe- | 
cialize on the Combination Holder for 
both kinds. Write. 


RONEY & RAE, Woonsocket, R. I. 





WOOL — Continued 





ioreign materials continue on a low 
level as witnessed for many months. 
The trade, it is said, need not be par- 
ticularly disturbed over the large stock 
of Texas wool held. A well grown 
Texas 12 months wool compares very 
favorably with the greater part of the 
Australian merino imported. Stocks of 
domestic wool excluding tops and noils 
held by the Boston association as of 


January 5, for the last four years were 
as follows: 


SOT. «er shhneewennades 55,968,000 
BE bin ub eee easter 43,698,000 
OP eer 52,830,000 
SE cine Rites woey ae 31,180,000 


Boston holdings of foreign wools, 
clothing and carpet, excluding tops and 
noils, for the last four years were as 
follows : 


SO +. xeunskivat cimeen 16,414,000 
EEC Re > 10,093,000 
BE ksiinewptaces . .. 29,880,000 
ee er 25,004,000 


The mill demand for wool will in 
all probability run along the lines laid 
down in 1928, the domestic grown 
staple appealing to the average run of 
manufacturers on account of its relative 
cheapness. The question of revised 
tariff may introduce a little confusion 
as to values but provided the world’s 
wool markets maintain a moderate firm- 
ness the wool situation in the United 
States will remain largely a national 
rather than an international raw mate- 
rial proposition. 

All this of course refers to wools for 
clothing purposes. Carpet wools will 
continue to arrive as usual from a large 
number of foreign countries. For some 
of these carpet wools there has been a 


hetter market in Europe than in the 
United States. 





Wool Substitute Market 
(Continued from page 109) 

The market seems rather oversold on 
knit stocks. Consumers’ immediate 
needs are met but graders have little 
stock to offer. British white knit stock 
is available at approximately 425c., 
which with duty added brings the price 
to 50c. 

This material is superior to our 
domestic knit and oftentimes does not 
require carbonizing. The color also is 
said to be superior to the domestic knit 
stock. At 50c for a foreign white knit 
the price of 44c does not seem particu- 
larly low for a domestic knit which not 
unusually requires carbonizing. 

In the Dewsbury English market the 
general situation as related to the ex- 
porting of suitable rags to the United 
States is much less favorable to the 
American buyer. Mixed stockings in 
the Dewsbury district have made an- 
other advance and are now quoted 63 
to 65 shillings per cwt. This has 
brought about an advance in the graded 
sorts and Indigo blue has been advanced 
to 70-72 shillings. Silver blue has been 
bought extensively by Dewsbury inter- 
ests on a 96-98 pound sterling per ton. 


- time a year ago. 


Wool Market 


Needs Incentive 


Prices on Firm Basis Although 
Dealers Are Anxious 
to Trade 


PHILADELPHIA. — Although _ trading 
has been of an unimportant nature dur- 
ing the last month or more there has 
been little weakening in prices and a 
majority of dealers are not willing to 
take less for their wools than last month. 
There is considerable uncertainty in the 
market, a dealer here and there predict- 
ing prices will decline during the next 
month because of the comparatively 
small interest being displayed by manu- 
facturers and spinners. Most, however, 
are firmly convinced domestic wools, 
being the lowest in the world, cannot 
decline until weakness develops abroad 
and sales that opened in London this 
week did not bear out such a contin- 
gency. Prices at the opening were firm 
and medium grades advanced, leading a 
majority to assert that no decline here 
will occur until this tendency has come 
to an end which does not appear to be 
at hand. 

At this time last year dealers were 
active in the territory States, placing 
contracts in most of the sections there 
at constantly advancing figures. This 
year the reverse is to be found, there 
having been little contracting with the 
exception of the purchase of two espe- 
cially desirable clips in Colorado. There 
has been no contracting reported from 
other States like Montana and Texas 
and this indicates dealers are not so 
sure of the market as they were at this 
They are less willing 
to speculate upon the price trend con- 
tinuing upward. Dealers have also come 
to the conclusion that a rush to contract 
for wool upon the sheep’s back only 
forced prices in the West up too rapidly 
last year and they are now trying to 
prevent it’s recurrence. 

While there has been no rush to place 
contracts in the West it is also apparent 
dealers are content to hold their wools 
here, there being few instances where 
dealers have made important reductions 
in desirable wools to stimulate sales to 
manufacturers. One reason why deal- 
ers have not made concessions is because 
they realize no great volume of business 
would develop if they did under present 
conditions. Manufacturers are between 
seasons, finishing their light-weights 
and not yet working on new season lines. 
For this reason they are not willing to 
order wools, having placed fair sized 
contracts last month with January bill- 
ing, and those wools are adequate for 
their present curtailed needs. 

Both worsted and woolen wools have 
been quiet, manufacturers being content 
to consume wools bought last month and 
wait for further developments before 
making new commitments. 
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London Sales Open Firm 


Steady Foreign Markets—Domestic 
Contracting Slow 


Boston.—The wool trade is recover- 
ing from the shock of an unexpectedly 
large inventory and a very firm under- 
tone is noticeable. Some holders of 
fine wools believe that on account of 
shortage of medium grades, manufac- 
turers will have recourse to a larger 
consumption of the cheaper fine wools 
in the near future. Mill buying of all 
sorts is, however, quite restricted at the 
moment. Imports for year to date show 
a decided gain over a year ago. 

A year ago at this time more than 
one hundred million pounds of wool had 
been contracted for on the sheep’s back. 
Less than five million pounds have been 
taken for season to date. The outlook 
for large consumption of domestic wool 
is just as good as a year ago. Farm in- 
terests exhilarated at the prospect of a 
higher tariff are regarding their grow- 
ing wools in the light of higher values 
but the wool trade not having had a 
very satisfactory year in 1928 are 
adopting a conservative attitude. 

The first series of London wool 
auctions for 1929 opened Tuesday, 
Jan. 15, and will close Tuesday, Jan, 29. 
Approximately 105,000 bales are cata- 
logued. The bulk of the offerings will 
be merino from the several Australian 
centers, including 4,300 bales of Cape 
wool. In crossbred wools there will be 
available 24.000 bales of New Zealand 
and 1,200 bales of South American wool. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign wools 
at Boston, also imports at  Phila- 
delphia, and New York for the week 
ended Jan. 12, based upon data compiled 
bv the Market News Service of Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended 








Jan. 12 1929 1928 
Domestic... . 4,937 6,358 4,900 
Foreign. ... 4,198 7,095 5,823 
Total 9,135 13,453 —«*10,723 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston mg 4,198 7,095 5,823 
Philadelphia 3,179 5,129 3,160 
New York 1,217 2,800 4,030 
Total.. 8,594 15,024 13,013 





Wool Trade Notes 


George F. Fowle, recently associated 
with Fred M. Blanchard and Edwin J. 
Crandon, have formed a partnership to 
do a general commission wool business, 
with offices at 253 Summer Street. 


The Women’s Club of the Boston 
Wool Trade will hold their second 
annual d&nce in the Crystal Room of 
the Hotel Kenmore Jan. 25. 


The Philadelphia wool house of Frank 
E. Hammer & Co., 128 Chestnut St., 
has been discontinued and the head of 
that concern, Frank E. Hammer, an- 
nounces that he is withdrawing from 
the wool trade. 
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NATIONAL : 
CARBANTHRENE DYES 


represent that class of 
Vat Dyes excelling all 
others in fastness. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


Nationa Dyes 
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Softer, more pliable 
knit goods 


NIT goods have the fine soft finish, so 


essential to a ‘quality product when 
Oakite is added to the boiling formula. 


By reducing the amount of caustic required, 
the addition of this free-rinsing detergent 
offsets the tendency to cause harshness in the 
goods. Any danger of kier stains and caustic 
burns is minimized. 


Also, thorough rinsing after the boil is as- 
‘sured. And, since caustic and dissolved 
impurities are completely washed out of the 
fibres, the strength of the chemic and the 
following sour may be reduced. Well bot- 
tomed fabrics are produced consistently. 


If results such as these are what you are 
seeking, the Oakite Service Man near you 
will tell you how you can obtain them. No 
obligation. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, N. Y.; Allentown, Pa.; *Atlanta, Altoona, Pa.; Baltimore, Birmingham, 
Ala.; *Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, N. Y.; Buffalo, *Camden, N. J.; Canton, 
©.; Charlotte, N. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; *Chicago, *Cincinpati, * Cleveland, 

*Columbus, O.; *Dallas *Davenport, *Dayton, O.; Decatur, Ll.; *Denver, 
“Des Moines, *Detroit, Erie, Pa.; Fall River, Mass.; Flint, Mich.; 
Fresno, Cal.; *Grand Rapids, Mich.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Hartford, *Hous- 
ton, Texas; *Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla.; Kansas City, Mo.; * Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Ky. ; Madison,Wis. ; *Memphis,Tenn. ; * Milwaukee, 
*Minneapolis, *Moline, Ill.; *Montreal, Newark, N. J.; Newburgh 
N. Y.; New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Cal.; *Omaha. 
Neb.; Oshkosh, Wis.; *Philadelphia, Phoenix, Ariz.; *Pitts- 
burgh, Pleasantville, N.Y.; Portland, Me.; * Portland, Ore. ; 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. ; Providence, Reading, Pa. ; Richmond, 

Va.; *Rochester, N.Y.; Rockford, Ill.; *Rock Island, 
Sacramento, Cal.; *San Francisco, *Seattle, South 
Bend, Ind.; Springfield, Mass.; *St. Louis, *St. 

Paul, Syracuse, N. Y.; “Toledo, *Toronto 
Trenton, *Tulsa, Okla.; Utica, eae 
*Vancouver, B. C.; Waterbury, Conn. ; 

Wichita, Kan.; Williamsport, Pa 
Worcester, Mass 


* Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG U.S PAT 


Industrial Cleaning Materials a»s Methods 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





John Campbell & Co.’s 
New Boston Office 


The Boston office of John Campbell 
& Co., manufacturers of aniline colors 
and coal tar products, has been moved 
from Atlantic Avenue to larger and 
more convenient quarters at 99 Bedford 
St. P. J. Collins is the local manager. 


Peerless Colors to Be Sold 
Through A. Klipstein & Co. 


As of Jan. 1, 1929, all dyes made by 
the Peerless Color Co. of Plainfield, 
N. J., will be sold through A. Klipstein 
& Co. with offices located in New York, 
Boston and various other cities. 

Peerless products will continue to be 
sold as such under the new selling ar- 
rangement. It is believed by the Peer- 
less company that this new arrangement 
will enable them to serve their cus- 
tomers more efficiently from the offices, 
service laboratories, and warehouses 
maintained by A. Klipstein & Co. in 
various cities in U. S. and Canada. 











Dye Tariff Hearings 


Principal Fight is On 
American Valuation 


By Paul W ooton 
Washington Correspondent, TEXTILE WORLD 


With the completion of the hearings 
before the Ways and Means committee 
of the House of Representatives on the 
chemical schedule of the tariff, it is evi- 
dent that this schedule will not be re- 
vised item by item. Only certain para 
graphs probably will be changed. 

The chief controversy promises to 
center on American valuation. Import- 
ers of dyes attempted to establish that 
this form of valuation is not practicable. 
It is apparent, however, that there is 
strong sentiment for the elimination of 
the present policy of attempting to 
secure foreign costs. France already 
has forbidden the entry of treasury 
agents. Other nations have shown great 
irritation because of the efforts of the 
United States to secure production costs. 
While the prevailing opinion among 


tariff specialists is that American valu- 
ation will be adopted ultimately, they do 
not believe that its advocates will be 
able to write it into the new law. Under 
present trade practices, it is pointed out, 
a vast number of articles pass through 
the Customs House, on which it would 
be difficult to establish the American 
selling price. 

Thus far in the hearings, both manu- 
facturers and farmers have been prac- 
tically unanimous in their desire to have 
the flexible provisions of the present 
law retained in the new Act. This sec- 
tion of the law will receive detailed 
consideration at a hearing scheduled for 
Feb. 25. Members of the Ways and 
Means committee are outspoken in their 
appreciation of the reports of the Tariff 
Commission on the different tariff 
schedules. 

One member states that the tariff 
information circulars, alone, justify the 
entire appropriation of the Commission. 
It is evident that the committee will rely 
entirely on the Commission for the 
checking of statements presented and for 
much of the fact finding which must be 





Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Aluminum sulp. com......... 1.40 - 1.60 
Alum, ammonia Imp.......... .033- .033 

RN ono a! 9: hala avait fare 2.00 - 2.054 

WS IN ones og hace .03 — .03} 
Ammoniac, sal. white gr., dom.. .044- .05 
Bleach powder, per 100 Ib. 

MINES Fs os caus s Heck wea Os 2.00 — 2.60 
MINN som sic ain ck ka Sic ois 054- .06 
or liq. cylinders........ 044- .08 

Fanaa eer eae .03 - .043 
Cannan. Me rank e4nte Aare oa 13.00 -18.00 
Epsom salts, 100 Ib........... 1.75 - 1.90 
Glauber salts, eee wae 1D 
Hydrosulphite conc........... aa «ae 
Lead—Brown acetate......... -12- .123 

White (crystals)........... .13- .14 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ib......... ...... - 4.00 
Potassium—bichromate....... .082- .09 

Permangan, tech........... -1I5- .16 
Sodium acetate.............. .054- .06 

Bichromate. . a ake .07 - .07} 

Bisulphite, 35%.. cso a Tee 

Nitrite. . Puetes ces .073- .083 

Phosphate. eden a siete are .03}- .04 

Prussiate, yellow........... ig= 32 

Sulphide, 60% fused........ 034- .04 

gana 023- 1025 
Tin—crystals................ RS siete. 

Bichioride | ee ws << 

Sl” See Ey icaes 
RE aoe ins oie ah nt ee ae 

Acids 

Acetic, 28% per 100 Ib........ 3.63 - 3.88 
Cotrhe OFPEEAIS. ... occ ccccce -46- .47 
ics o:ia.0'w dince cmsanpiole en = ole 
MN, BOM « coc%sré ka nietddcasles » .05- .06} 
a. © 18 deg. per 100 Ib. in es 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per 100Ib.. 5 7 - 6-734 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per ton in 

NN cctv acunee eae 3 FP Msc an 
Teslaie. PECL On Fe eee m= 

Alkalies 

Ammonia, aqua. 26 o~ es eae -023- .033 
Potash, caroonate, 80-85%... . -054-— .063 

Caustic, aig Re ea aig .07}- .073 
Soda ash, 58% light.......... 1.37 — 2.44 

Contract, 1001b........... 1.32 — 1.55 

Bicarb. per 100 Ib.......... 2.00 — 2.50 

Caustic, 76% ze per 100 Ib. . 4.15 — 4.30 

Contract, 100 Ib........... Si Sic ens 

I cna vensesvenes 1.00 — 1.25 


Natural Dyes and Tannins 


Fustic: crystals.............. «fe. wae 
ROE, 94 CRM. ciao cs .08- .10 
Hematine, Se -14-  .18 
Hypernic ext.—5I deg........ ma 3 
Indigo—Madras............. Las 530s 
Logwood extract, Iq. 51 deg... .07 - .08}3 
Osage orange, extract, 5! deg.. .07 - .07} 
Quercitron extract, 51 deg..... .054- .06 
Sumac, ext. dom., ref., 51 deg. .054- .063 
Extract, stainless........... am, 20 
Tannic acid, tech............ .35- .40 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha napthylamine.......... .32- .34 
MI ios bie 38 vv bone -15- 16} 
aS ee ees .24- .25 
Beta naphthol sublimed....... .55- .60 
J. a .22- .24 
Dimethylaniline.............. .27- .28 
Paremitraniine. ....... 00.0000 ee eivues 
Oils and Soaps 
Castor ols, Mo. 3... 2.220005 -12}- .134 
Olive oil, denatured, gal....... 1.35 — 1.50 
NE ens cae ee a eee oate oR ow eas 
C8 A ee .09 - .103 
Stearic acid coe eee -18 = . 183 
Turkey red oil, 50%.......... 09 - .11 
pS RE ee en 
Adhesive and Sizing Materials 
Dextrine-potato.............. .08- .09 
7 4.77 -— 4.97 
Som, | a FO iccnenuzs 5.02 - 5.22 
NE Sa i'n wisi po'6.6 oa Rote -044- .053 
fee aon, [a eee 4.12 - 4.32 
‘otato a ahaa Wie oo-ae eae xte we .06 — .064 
SSS eae .09- .10 
SN oes cau Saw bs Dea ee .064- .10 
INN 5 5 o.o:Sinis 5 6 0 thesia 033- .054 
Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid)............. -28- .52 
RN ie ic issh ee kin eo -24- .32 
Blue sky, ordinary......... -45- .90 
WE EE ccccccsscsiees .60 - 1.20 
a SS: re Ss a dices 
Blue, Solamine............. BE Pas eos 
SENG 6 uis aon. s ce Go sive -40- .60 
SIN cekccles. <.60o0e .70- .90 
Brown, Congo G........... ee Paige ae 
Brown, Congo R........... Peg ae'e 
SRN EDS oko c 668 ce eateeiss .60- .90 
5 ac Sis in ate ovol wchoteia 65- .90 


Direct Colors—Continued 


ee ee seuss 
ae Fast S.. cies ec . wea: 
ed, Fast F Daac eat cenawes .80- .90 
Reg’ = tari a sires: rare -40- .50 
Benzo —— Aten on ae -40 - .60 
Scarlet, 4 dune. Ree aca ne 
Scarlet, _)  ° See 1.49 2.5... 
Scarlet, Diamine B......... 1.48.42... 
iO eee eee 1.10 - 1.20 
Yellow __Yellow chrysophenine Bess 50 - 1.50 
Developing Colors—* oe TP aa" 
EMRE < ow caslns tiaccck -40- .60 
Orange, developed.......... Re os iss 
i See 1.00 - 1.15 
Red, Dev. 7 BL... 2 aca 3 
Beamiet, Dew... . ics .cvvccs BP iis os 
Sulphur Colors— 
MN Sot wikis gaa ierdbiserks .20- .31 
NE Sores. Sinicice ae ca ct .50- .60 
et ee OR re eae e .37 - .60 
Manske ys Oink ai ste oae .85 — 1.50 
NE Ne arate es woe hc .45 —- 1.40 
Basic Colors— 
I oS 'e oes emicee .90 = 1.30 
Bismark brown............ -50- .60 
ee eee 40 - .65 
Fuschine a: Pcecae ee 1.50 - 1.75 
Malachite nase’ Mees aes a 
Methylene blue. ida cia Rens 1.00 - 1.40 
Methyl wich... ae .90 = 1.15 
Rhodamine B, excone....... 5.00 - 6.00 
aes 1.45 - 1.60 
Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue blk.. sae -47- .60 
Napthlamine black, Gis... -50- .55 
} 1 See 3.25 — 3.50 
ee ae re 3.00 — 3.75 
Pate bime A... .....c000- Bx TE Pian acre 
corcin brown........... 80 - .90 
Guinea green.............. 1.00 - 2.20 
, | ee eee .84 - 1.70 
ache wrdino hon. ee ed ie wait ar 
Acid fu EE eee 80- .90 
Crocein searlet............. 1.15 = 1.90 
MIS a vis cre acne ua -50- .65 
NE a a o's dicin ncaa dc 1.35 - 1.40 
F. light yellow, 2G........ Be tos « 
Chrome Colors— 
OS) See rere 
Chrome blue black......... _ i ee 
Chrome brown............- .60 — 1.80 
Chrome green............. -75 = 1.50 
Chrome yellow............. .45 = 1.10 
Indigo— 
Synthetic 20% paste....... -W- .17 
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RKYON 


eee 
Fl NISHING 


AMAC() 


gth and Clast; 

ng Ic} 

o Colors ity 
Always ys Brighter 


Let us help you 
with any weaving problem 


Haberland Mis. 


Allwood-Passaic N. J. 


Bay State Rd. 
Boston. Mass. -.2s Charlotte, N.C. 


“BEST-SERVICE” 


TEXTILE OILS AND SOFTENERS 






(SECTION OF BURKART-SCHIER LABORATORY 


Laboratory Controlled 


BEST SERVICE Textile Oils and Softeners are 
made under rigid laboratory control. Thus a 
superior and unvarying quality is gained and 
constantly maintained. 


BURKART - SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
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_ Factory: Darby, Pa. Mail Address Paschall P. O., eee, Pa. 





Every Advantage 
you can give to your product aids its 
salability. 


The 


Wyvandol 


will insure softer texture, 
colors, and better appearance. 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


brighter 
Ask your 


supply man 
or write 


-Hercures Extractors } 


ROM the smallest to 
the largest size. This 
quality extractor is made 
for Silk, Cotton, Rayon 
and other textile fabrics— 
also for laundry work. 


HARING & STEPHENS CO. 
McBride Ave. at 35th St. 
Paterson, N. J. 


Tel.: 
Sherwood 6342, 6343 
—— See Also —— 


—— le 


HUNGERFORD FILTERS 
INVERSAND Water Softeners 


ssi" — HUNGERFORD 
& Terry Inc. 


——CATALOG—— 
CLAYTON, N. J. 


One Billion 
gallons of 
Established 1898 


water filter 
and softened 


A 
Woolford Dye 
Tub is always a High Class Tub | | 


ee Also 
Lined with Monel or constructed consoLiteD exe 


with All Acid Resisting Rods if —— 
G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MBFG. 














DYES AND CHEMICALS — Continued 





done in connection with the revision oi 
the law. 

Only a few items in the agricultural 
schedule are of direct interest to the 
textile industry. The farmers are ask- 
ing a duty of 2c a pound on tapioca 
which now is coming in duty free. It 
is contended that tapioca starch com- 
petes with corn and potato starches. 
Information before the committee, how- 
ever, points out that these latter starches 
can not be used for sizing and finishing 
of textiles and likewise can not be inter- 
changed with tapioca starch in glue and 
veneer manufacture. 

The farm organizations, however, are 
concentrating their attack on animal and 
vegetable oils and fats. They are ask- 
ing a duty of 45% ad valorem on all 
such oils and fats. They are contending 
that domestic substitutes are completely 
interchangeable with those imported. 
Enough has been brought out, however, 
to convince the committee that this is a 
complex technical field. The 45% 
doubtless will be allowed in certain in- 
stances, but it is certain that these and 
all other increases are going to be 
scrutinized with great care with indica- 
tions pointing to the certainty that many 
of their requests will not be granted. 


Section of Colorists Association 
To Meet at Chattanooga, Jan. 26 


The South Central Section of the 
American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists will hold the first 
meeting of 1929 at the Patten Hotel, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., at 6:30 p.m., on 
Saturday, Jan. 26. There will be a 
dinner, followed by the election of offi- 
cers for the year. 

The committee on arrangements an- 
nounces that following the election there 
will be an address by Dr. Chas. E. Mul- 
lin of Clemson College, S. C. Dr. 
Mullin is also chairman of the Pied- 
mont Section. 

His subject will be “The Importance 
of Hydrogen Ion Control in the Textile 
Industry.” 

P. F. O’Neill, of Chattanooga, is 
chairman of the South Central Section 
and J. Baynard Smith is secretary. 


Nat. Assn. of Textile Dyers & 
Finishers Elect Officers 


The National Association of Textile 
Dyers & Finishers held its annual meet- 
ing at the Hotel Essex, Boston, Mass., 
Saturday, Jan. 12, transacting only 
routine business and electing the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Fred Eayrs; 
vice-presidents, John Marley, George 
Munde, William McKinnon, Merton 
Duxbury, Philip Bresette; treasurer, 
lames Buchanan; recording secretary, 
Richard Eayrs; executive secretary, 
Frederic L. Babcock. Executive Com- 
mittee: James J. Burns, chairman; 
John Campbell, John Bresette, Andrew 
B. Ewart, Wm. E. Chamberlin, John 


J. Heffernan, Armand Renault, J. Ed. 
3radley, Michael Roberts, Charles I. 
Keegan, J. C. Mitchell, Carl Tapper, 
Walter Gledhill, James Wilson, Joseph 
T. Dolan and William Yare. 


Piedmont Chemists Holding 
Meeting at Greensboro 


The quarterly meeting of the Pied- 
mont Section of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
will be held in the Hylmore Hotel, 
Greensboro, N. C., Saturday evening, 
Jan. 19. Dinner will be served at 
6:30 p.m. 

Speakers will be Dr. W. W. Bray, 
Director of Textile Research, Procter & 
Gamble Co., Paterson, N. J., upon 
“Soap Applications in Textile Proces- 
ses.” Prof. A. H. Grimshaw, N. C. 
State College, on “Starches,” and sev- 


eral other speakers, as well as a 
discussion on hosiery dyeing and 
finishing. 


Prof. Chas. E. Mullins is chairman, 
and T. J. Nuckolls is secretary of the 
Piedmont Section. 

Among those from Greensboro who 
are expected to attend the meeting, are 
W. M. Hunt, chairman of the local 
arrangements committee ; R. H. Souther, 
Hill Hunter, C. W. Causey, Herman 
Cone, L. B. Williamson, H. A. Barnes, 
J. D. Sandridge, and R. W. Glenn, 








BUSINESS NEWS 





G. M. Cameron Now With 
Ruths Steam Storage 


G. M. Cameron has joined Ruths 
Steam Storage, Inc., New York, as sales 
engineer with headquarters at the com- 
pany’s main office, 292 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 

Prior to this connection, Mr. Cam- 
eron was associated with the Cameron 
Coal Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Georgia Power Co.’s Program 
for Expansion 


Atlanta, Ga —Seven million dollars 
will be expended by the Georgia Power 
Co. during the coming year for exten- 
sions and enlargement of its properties, 
according to an announcement made by 
President Preston S. Arkwright. 

More than half of this amount will go 
into improvements in the towns now 
being served and into new transmission 
lines to reach new rural and industrial 
districts of the State, it is stated. 

During the last year, the company has 
added two important utilities systems at 
Macon and Augusta, to its list; has in- 
creased the number of communities 
using power from 155 to 221, and in- 
creased its number of power users from 
approximately 80,000 to 120,000. 

It is interesting to note that during 
the last year the Georgia Power Co. as- 
sisted in bringing the following indus- 
trial plants to Georgia: American Chat- 
tilon Corp., Rome; Elizabeth Bartlett 
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Miils, Acworth: Southern Dairies, At- 
lanta; Primrose Tapestry Co., Rome; 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., Hephzibah; 


Royston Spinning Mills, Royston, and 
other smaller establishments. 





Buys Diagraph Stencil 
Machine Corp. 


The Diagraph Stencil Machine Corp., 
St. Louis, Mo., which has operated as 
a division of the American Bakers Ma- 
chinery Co., has been purchased by 
James W. Brigham who has been asso- 
ciated with the stencil machine business 
for the last fifteen years. 

The business has been moved to 2915 
Clark Avenue and the officers of the 
company are working to build up a busi- 
ness which will offer the most complete 
line of stencil machines and shipping 
room supplies which has ever been pre- 
sented to the shipping room buyer. The 
new officers are Jas. W. Brigham, presi- 
dent and treasurer; F. Remmers Brig- 


ham, vice president and Frank H. 
Schleicher, secretary. 





General Electric Elects Two 
Commercial Vice-Presidents 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the General Electric Co. on Jan. 4 
in New York, two commercial vice- 
presidents were elected, President Gerard 
Swope has announced. William J. Han- 
ley, manager of the East Central Dis- 
trict with headquarters in Cleveland, and 
Charles K. West, manager of the At- 
lantic District with headquarters in 
Philadelphia, have been elected vice- 
presidents in charge of the commercial 
activities of the company in their respec- 
tive districts. 

Mr. Hanley is one of the veteran com- 
mercial men of the company, his period 
of service dating back to the old Thom- 
son-Houston Electric Co., one of the 
predecessors of General Electric. He 
has been located in the Ohio region 
practically throughout his career. He 
was born in Columbus, and his first posi- 
tion with an electrical concern was with 
the Central Thomson-Houston Co. as 
a construction foreman in 1888. 

Mr. West received his early training 
in General Electric sales work in the 
Charleston, W. Va., office. He had pre- 
viously been “on test” for three years 
from the time of his employment by the 
company in 1899. He was made as- 
sistant district manager in 1922, and dis- 


trict manager in 1923 to succeed George 
P. Baldwin. 





McCullough Heads Warren 
Woolen Co. 


Several important executive changes 
are announced by the Warren Woolen 
Co. of Connecticut, through its New 
York office. J. H. Valentine, president 
of the firm for the past thirty years 
has retired from the mill business and 
his interests have been absorbed by his 
son, Richard H. Valentine and John 
McCulloch, the New York agent of the 
company. 

The new officers are as follows: 
President, William McCulloch; vice 
president and selling agent, John Mc- 
Culloch ; secretary and general manager, 
Richard H. Valentine; treasurer, Han- 
nibal Alden. 
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